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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE new electoral register, which is now 

complete and came into force this week, has 

added some six million voters to the rolls. 
In most instances the lists show a heavy prepon- 
derance of women. This, of course, had been 
expected, but the disproportion is in some con- 
stituencies startlingly large. In only about forty 
divisions do men outnumber women, and then for 
the most part only by narrow margins. The 
women, on the other hand, lead in many places 
by huge majorities. In Liverpool they outnumber 
men by more than 28,000; in Manchester by 
26,000; in Hampstead by 15,000, and in Hastings 
by nearly 9,000. These new voters are the Great 
Imponderables of the election, whose intentions the 
party headquarters would give much to know. In so 
far as there are any indications they point to the 
likelihood of ‘‘ clustering,”’ that is to say, of the 
new voters following the lead of their elders and 
So swelling existing majorities. In that event 


their intervention may make little or no difference 
beyond emphasizing the prevailing nature of the 
results. At present there are few signs that women 
voters are specifically interested in women’s 
subjects; but if not this time, then next time, or 
some time, may come an issue in our politics which 
will consolidate the women’s vote and make them 
the masters of the country. 


The Socialist election programme has now been 
issued and is a studiously moderate, not to say 
nebulous, document. It does not commit the party 
to socialization of anything except the mines (and 
of these apparently only if the party has a 
majority "—meaning, presumably, that if it 
achieves office without power it will leave its miner 
members in the lurch). Of the remaining indus- 
tries, railways and transport are to be “‘ reorgan- 
ized ’’ (does this mean rationalized; if so, is the 
process to be State-enforced? If not, what does 
it mean ?); while others—cotton, iron and steel— 
are to be the subjects of enquiry by committees. 
Indeed, should Labour be returned, it looks as 
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though the first two or three years of its regime 
will be devoted to awaiting the ponderous delibera- 
tions of Royal Commissions. We cannot bear to 
think how this kind of thing will be received by 
the left-wing advocates of ‘‘Socialism in our time.”’ 
Meanwhile, presumably, unemployment and trade 
depression will also have to wait. 


Labour is being very careful on this occasion 
to avoid the taint of Communism which did it so 
much harm in the Red Letter election. The 
new manifesto declares, in black type, that ‘‘ the 
Labour Party is neither Bolshevik nor Communist. 
It is opposed to force, revolution and confiscation 
as means of establishing the New Social Order.”’ 
The Communists, for their part, are helping to 
advertise the reality of the divorce by running a 
nominee against the Labour candidate in several 


constituencies. If we were at Labour headquarters | 


we should secretly bless every Communist candi- 
date in the land; for they stand very little chance 
of spoiling Labour’s prospects, whereas their 
value as proof of Socialist moderation will not be 
negligible. On the other hand, recent Communist 
demonstrations against the Simon Commission 
may do some damage to the Labour cause among 
the class of voter who lumps all left-wing politi- 
cians together. But fear of the Red Peril is 
unlikely this time to play any effective part in 
the contest. 


When we criticized Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans a few weeks ago for finishing his broad- 
casting talk for the Government with the phrase 
‘* Safety First ’’ we little thought that this was 
going to be adopted by the party organizers as 
an election slogan. The hoardings of London 
and the Home Counties are now plastered with 
posters bearing the likeness of Mr. Baldwin 
and the words ‘‘ Safety First.” We do not 
know whether this admonition is being used in 
the industrial areas where unemployment and 
trade depression are uppermost issues, but if 
they are, they may well be held accountable for 
the loss of a score or more of seats. ‘‘ Tran- 
quillity ’’ was all very well in Bonar Law’s day, 
when we had only half emerged from the war 
and were beset with industrial conflicts; but to use 
that kind of appeal to-day is altogether to mis- 
interpret the temper of the public. ‘‘ Safety 
First’’ may suit those who are Conservatives ‘‘right 


” 


or wrong,’’ but it will certainly not attract 
the great unattached. In a word, it is bad 
propaganda. 


The decision of the three party organizations in 
the matter of questionnaires addressed to candi- 
dates by bodies outside their respective constituen- 
cies should be warmly welcomed. These pestilen- 
tial interrogations are attempts to browbeat candi- 
dates in admitting a duty to persons who do not 
elect them. Most of them emanate from groups 
of busy-bodies or faddists who, had they the power, 
would put Governments in and out of office by 
reference to prohibition, vivisection, or some 
like narrow question. But even were their 
enquiries broader and more rational it would still 
be an impertinence for them to badger candidates 


obligations of Article 8’ of the League’s Coven- 
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in whose contituencies they do not vote 
that all the party headquarters have denounced 
the procedure, it is to be hoped that Candidates 
will harden their hearts and decline to take the 
least notice of any question not asked by a con. 
stituent. 


Now 


Mr. Hugh Gibson’s announcement that the 
United States will no longer oppose the French 
thesis that trained reserves should be left out of 
any scheme for limiting the size of armies jg 
unfortunate, but probably inevitable, since so man 
nations represented at the disarmament discussions 
in Geneva have adopted conscription and since 
Sir Austen Chamberlain had already (at the time 
of the Anglo-French ‘‘ compromise ”’), without 
obtaining any quid pro quo, given way to the 
French in this matter. The concession brings 
an agreement—but not necessarily a reduction of 
armaments—a little nearer, and it is made in the 
hope that France, given complete military 
freedom, will accept some naval limitation. As 
neither the United States nor this country has any 
pretensions to be a military power, the concession 
is a bribe rather than a sacrifice, and the only 
country which is really called upon to make a 
martyr of itself is Germany, which was compelled 
by the Versailles Treaty to abandon conscription, 
and is now told that the size of conscript armies 
will be unlimited. 


If Lord Cushendun is to continue to represent 
this country in disarmament discussions, it is to 
be hoped, that he will abandon the sort of state. 
ment which serves merely to convince the foreigner 
that the Englishman is as hypocritical as he is 
painted. Last week, Mr. Hugh Gibson, the 
American representative, urged that the task of 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission was to 
reduce, and not merely to limit, armaments. Lord 
Cushendun agreed, but just one week later he 
produced the amazing argument that ‘‘ reduction ” 
must not replace ‘‘ limitation,’’ since the members 
of the League might ‘‘ be going beyond the 


ant, which only pledges nations to limitation. In 
the same speech he suggested that we had already 
reduced our military forces ‘‘ to the level required 
by Article 8.” Every foreigner knows we have 
no need of, and no interest in, a large army, and 
that even as far as our navy is concerned, con- 
siderable reductions would not be _ especially 
meritorious, seeing that the navy of our one rival 
—the United States being too remote—was sunk 
at Scapa Flow. This frequent self-praise may be 
useful at home, but experience clearly proves that 
its only effect in Geneva is to convince other 
nations, quite wrongly, that this country is not 
serious about disarmament. 


= 
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It might reasonably be argued that chemical 
warfare is by no means the most brutal method of 
disabling your enemy, and that the League of 
Nations Protocol providing for its abolition ' 
unnecessary. Still more reasonably it might be 
pointed out that governments, thaving recently 
signed a pact whereby they pledged themselves 
not to go to war, are illogical if they now promis 
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yse relatively humane methods in warfare. 
. ‘te these arguments, we feel that the British 
Government are to be congratulated on their deci- 
sion to ratify the League of Nations Protocol for 
the abolition of gas warfare. The only Great Power 
which is not yet thus bound is the United States 
of America. Should that country also sign and 
ratify, there will then be no further excuse for 
experiments with poison gases, which serve mainly 
io arouse suspicion and uneasiness in neighbour- 
ing States. 


After a month of anxious negotiation it appears 
that the Austrian crisis has been brought to an 
end by the nomination of Herr von Streeuwitz as 
Chancellor. But it is yet to be seen whether this 
appointment will solve the chronic Austrian 
dilemma. The new chancellor is an ex-cavalry 
officer in a country which cannot afford to be 
militarist, a strong protectionist in a country which 

nds for its very existence on greater freedom 
of trade with its neighbours, and a supporter of 
the Fascist Party in a country where only an 
avowed neutral stands much chance of avoiding 
conflict between the Fascist Heimwehr and the 
Socialist Schutzbund. It is some consolation that 
the crisis has been temporarily solved, but Herr 
von Streeuwitz will have difficulty in proving him- 
slf to be the right man in the right place. 


It would seem, in the light of what the Colonial 
Office did about the Basle Mission Trading Com- 

y’s industrial property in Africa, that there is 
real risk of a fantastic concession to alien investors 
in respect of the Mission’s property in India. The 
Basle Mission Trading Company had a capital of 
£60,000 and a bond-issue of like amount. The 
dividends were limited to 5 per cent., all surplus 
profit going to the Mission itself for its religious 
and philanthropic work. During the war, the pro- 
petty was sequestrated on the ground of enemy 
association. Subsequently, the Colonial Office 
elected a settlement as regards the African pro- 
perty by returning the property, the total amount 
of the capital and bond-issue, and £250,000 as 
compensation. Thus, as Lord Astor has been 
pointing out, investors entitled by the constitution 
of their company to no more than 5 per cent. return 
on £60,000 capital were given in cash and property 
no less than £425,000. Until it was returned, the 
African property was vested in the Commonwealth 
Trust. The Indian property is still so vested. If the 
latter is to be returned, let us hope that it will not 
be on the same principle. All profits over 5 per 
cent. were meant to go to philanthropy ; under the 
Commonwealth Trust they are so applied; and 
there is no excuse for enriching alien traders and 
tobbing good causes in India. 


An important point is made by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, in the May Life and Letters, in dis- 
cussing the prosecution of books alleged to be 
obscene. The Act of 1857 provided no definition 
of the term ‘‘ obscene,” and the Courts have 
followed Lord Cockburn’s explanation that 
obscenity is the quality which may ‘‘ deprave and 
corrupt those whose minds are open to immoral 
influences.” But there is hardly anything in great 


drama or fiction which might not deprave persons 
whose ‘‘ minds are open to immoral influences.”’ 
Mr. MacCarthy’s point is that in the Act of 1857 
the all-important words are those providing that 
prosecutions should be directed only against such 
books as are ‘‘ proper to be prosecuted.’’ That is 
to say, even in the Act of 1857 it was not intended 
that the choice of an unpleasant subject or the 
introduction of an unpleasant episode should 
render a book liable to prosecution. The Act, in 
short, allowed that the author’s general tone and 
his purpose should be seriously taken into account, 
and that he should not be assailed simply because, 
in the abstract, his subject is questionable or 
because some passage alarms the moralist. This 
seems to us to be the essence of the matter. 


It has been officially announced that the King 
will hold a Privy Council on May 10 for the 
purpose of signing the proclamation of Dissolution. 
This is authentic proof that His Majesty is 
thoroughly on the mend and means to deal him- 
self with the constitutional issues that may arise 
out of the General Election. The Council of State 
that has been acting for him will not be dissolved 
just yet; it will continue to relieve him of a certain 
amount of routine work; but the creation of a 
regency, the possibility, of which was at one time 
being canvassed, is quite out of the question. The 
Council on May 10 will be held at Craigweil House, 
but it is understood that the King intends shortly 
afterwards to move to Windsor, in order to be 
more closely in touch with Ministers. The 
Thanksgiving Fund for his recovery, which was 
started by a generous anonymous donor of 
4#105,000 to King Edward VII Hospital Fund, 
has been amalgamated with the national radium 


appeal, and has already reached a very substantial 
total. 


The salient personal qualities of the late Lord 
Younger are agreed upon by all commentators 
on his career; where some difference arises is in 
estimates of the part he played in ending the 
Coalition. He was too good a Conservative to 
like it at any time, and his temperamental anti- 
pathy to Mr. Lloyd George was always obvious; 
but the idea that he worked against the continuance 
of the Coalition from an early date is false. 
According to a statement in the Manchester 
Guardian, which, however, we cannot corroborate, 
on the very eve of the split he supplied the Conser- 
vative Ministers supporting Mr. Lloyd George 
with encouraging information, suggesting that the 
pro-Coalitionists were still in general favour in 
the country. Then came a by-election in Wales, 
really fought on little more than the Sunday open- 
ing of public-houses; and the Conservative 
triumphing, the anti-Coalitionists took heart and 
Lord Younger seized his opportunity. Whether 
or not that be quite what happened, Lord Younger 
cannot be judged by a single episode. His power 
was perhaps never more plainly shown than in a 
feat of which he was not proud, the management 
of the ‘‘ coupon ”’ election, which filled the House 
of Commons with men he disesteemed but saved 
the situation after the dissolution of December, 
1918, 
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A COMING CRISIS? 


HE French Press and the German National- 

ists have between them done much to imperil 

the whole future of reparation payments. The 
deliberate attempt, to which even the French 
official news-agency was a party, to cast all the 
_ blame for the breakdown of the Paris negotiations 
on Dr. Schacht undoubtedly led a certain number 
of foreign investors to withdraw their money from 
Germany, and Germans themselves at one moment 
nearly allowed the newspapers controlled by Herr 
Hugenberg to frighten them into a panic, with 
the result that the Reichsmark lost value to an 
extent which, in these days of stabilized currency, 
was thoroughly alarming. Fortunately common 
sense has prevailed, and even should the Experts’ 
Committee on Reparations break up without 
adopting a few face-saving resolutions, the imme- 
diate danger of a slump in the mark seems to have 
been avoided. The crisis has shown us that 
German stability is not to be shaken by artificial 
means, but it has accentuated the graver danger 
of a breakdown of the Dawes Plan itself. 

Dr. Schacht, in Paris, proposed thirty-seven 
yearly payments of £82,500,000 each, whereas the 
ex-Allied Experts demanded thirty-seven annuities, 
rising from £92,500,000 to £122,000,000, to be 
followed by twenty annuities of £85,000,000, and 
a final payment of £45,000,000. The capital 
values involved cannot accurately be reckoned, but 
it is safe to estimate that the difference between 
the two proposals would amount 10 a total of some- 
thing like £650,000,000. This contrast in the 
estimate of Germany’s capacity to pay is obviously 
very serious, but quite possibly a compromise could 
have been reached and Dr. Schacht’s offer might 
have been increased. The real cause of the crisis 
is Germany’s fear of undertaking large payments 
without the compensating guarantee of ‘‘ transfer 
protection” as provided by the Dawes scheme. On 
this point it would seem impossible to reach agree- 
ment, at any rate until ‘‘ transfer protection ’’ has 
been put to the test. 

It is well known that Germany has borrowed from 
abroad since 1924 roughly as much as she has paid 
in reparations. There would be nothing inherently 
wrong in this system if she were able to continue 
to borrow to the same extent, especially since much 
of the money goes to increase the capital value of 
German industry. But the reparation crisis—and 
now we are not referring merely to the breakdown 
of negotiations in Paris—arises from the sudden 
cessation of foreign loans. A day or two ago Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, a prominent American 
economist, declared to the United States Chamber 
of Commerce that the present ‘‘ period of specula- 
tive mania’’ in New York “‘ constitutes a posi- 
tive peril to the nation.” He might have gone 
much further, for it is indeed an international peril. 
It has been reckoned that the principal Central 
Banks of Europe have, during the last few months, 


4 May 1929 
been losing gold and foreign exchange reserye 
at the aggregate rates of £20,000,000 a month 
owing to the American demand for money. The 
result of this movement has been the increase ; 
the bank rate in this country and a Steady pty 
on the gold reserves of the Reichsbank in Bertin 
Last week’s increase in the German bank rate has 
prevented this stream from Germany to America 
from becoming a flood, but it is nevertheless quite 
probable that within the next few months the 
Transfer Committee provided for by the Dawes 
scheme may have to meet to discuss the advis. 
ability of postponing at any rate part of Germany’s 
reparation payments. 

Should this Transfer Committee have to meet 
almost immediately after the Paris failure, the pos. 
sibilities of a panic will naturally be considerably 
increased. The Dawes Plan was extremely 
ingenious in its attempts to protect both the 
investor in the German reconstruction loan and the 
recipients of reparations, but it has yet to be seen 
what would be the effect on the hard-won financial 
stability of Europe of a sudden declaration that 
Germany was unable to continue her present pay- 
ments to the ex-Allied Powers. The financial 
effects would be fairly obvious — Germany's 
economic recovery would be imperilled and our 
own budget, as well as the budgets of other coun- 
tries which have come to depend upon regular 
revenue from Berlin, could no longer be balanced 
without fresh economies or fresh taxation. The 
political effects might be more serious still. Past 
experience has taught us that German Nationalists, 
in their strange effort to prove their devotion to 
their country, would not hesitate to exploit to the 
full the difficulties of the Republican Government. 
This is the situation to which we have been 
brought by excessive speculation in New York and 
by a desire to commercialize Germany’s war debts 
before the Dawes scheme has been in operation 


long enough to give a fair idea of Germany’s real 


capacity to pay. 

Faced by this unpromising future, we must make 
the best of small consolations. It is interesting to 
see how Mr. Philip Snowden’s recent speech on 
reparations and war debts, in other respects so 
tactless and ill-advised, has encouraged the move- 
ment in France in favour of ratification of the 
Caillaux-Churchill and Mellon-Bérenger debt 
agreements. Had it been possible to commer- 
cialize at any rate part of Germany’s debt, France 
would have been able to pay off the £80,000,000 
on account of her debt for war stocks bought from 
the United States without any difficulty. Were the 
debt agreement to be ratified, this obligation would 
no longer be a separate item. In any case, France 
has ample reserves to draw upon should the oppo 
sition of many of M. Poincaré’s supporters to the 
Mellon-Bérenger agreement be insuperable. But 
it is not surprising that, in view of Mr. Snowden’s 
threat to repudiate the Balfour Declaration, 
responsible men in France should be anxious to 
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‘ agreements with London and Washing- 
should befall them. Mr. Churchill 
declared recently in the House of Commons that 
this country had paid over £200,000,000 more to 
the United States than it had received from its 

n debtors. It would be some small com- 
fort to know that there was no longer any risk of 
France suddenly declaring she must cease ‘the 

yment of her debts to us, greatly reduced 
though they have been, and of our finding our 
debit balance still further increased. But national 
compensations weigh very lightly in the balance 

inst the international danger of a breakdown 
of the Dawes scheme. 


EX OCCIDENTE PAX 


UR foreign relations will not be a party 
() jssue at the coming General Election, and 
for that very reason it is important that we 
should keep them in mind. For if all parties while 
disagreeing on domestic politics agree in the essen- 
tials of our foreign policy, there will be no excuse 
for the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to whatever 
he may belong, failing to interpret the 
ular will. Our relations with the United States 
are the pith and marrow of any system of British 
foreign policy, and it is not enough that they 
should be friendly. Nothing less will satisfy our 
people than that the two countries should actively 
work together for great international causes, of 
which disarmament is both the most difficult and 
the most urgent. 

The accession of the new President has equipped 
this hope with a new spring which it would be 
ciminal to allow to run idly down. This is not 
the time to examine in detail the modifications that 
America, through Mr. Gibson, her representative 
on the Disarmament Commission at Geneva, has 
made in her original position. There has been a 
snsible approach to our view, but more 
important than the technics of disarmament is the 
spirit in which we approach the problem. Mr. 
Gibson has now made it clear that what America 
vants is not the limitation and fixing of armaments 
but actual reduction, that she regards this 
reduction as the corollary of the Pact for the 
Renunciation of War, and that she, the richest 
country in the world, regards the relief of the 
nations from the burden of armaments as essential 
not merely to the peace of the world but also to 
its prosperity. It would be a disaster if we, 
through subservience to the merely departmental 
pint of view, neglected this great opportunity 
of co-operation between the two countries, and that 
is why, even on the eve of a domestic conflict, 
the leaders of all three parties should make it 
quite clear that the people are behind any 
Foreign Secretary who can rise worthily to this 
high argument. It would be a bitter disappoint- 
nent if nothing useful were to result from it. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain has begun well and 
tas hailed the overtures of America with genuine 
warmth of feeling. He accepts the principles of 
the American offer without reserve; Mr. 
Gibson’s speech marks, he thinks, a ‘“ real 
ajvance.”” He goes further and declares that 
there never have been any real differences between 
wand the United States on naval disarmament. 
Had we stood alone we could have made a 


** gentlemen’s agreement ’’ and settled everything 
on the basis of mutual trust. If difficulties have 
arisen they were due to causes outside the 
relations between the two countries. They arose, 
he says, because ‘‘ we had to find some rule 
which could be applied to our diverse circum- 
stances and at the same time would be applicable 
to all the great navies of the world.’’ The phras- 
ing gives some cause for uneasiness whether even 
now the Foreign Office is approaching this 
problem from the same angle as the vast majority 
of thinking Englishmen. Except perhaps in 
submarines between us and France, there is no 
naval rivalry in Europe, and if we and America 
were in agreement (and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
says that agreement between us could easily 
be reached) it is not obvious why the state of 
Europe should hinder it. To allow naval 
competition to spring up between this country 
and America because the formula of reduction 
would not apply to other countries of Europe, 
not one of which except France has a navy 
worth considering, seems to show a lamentable 
distortion of perspective. 

We are a European power, it is true, but our 
interest in the seas is world-wide, and it is 
Europe’s misfortune more than ours if her views 
on naval policy do not coincide with those of 
this country and America. It seems to show a 
false sense of values to regard the naval policy 
of France as a factor at all commensurate in 
importance with agreement between us and 
America, and the idea of allowing it to obstruct 
that agreement seems perverse. In these matters 
it is best to speak quite frankly. There can be 
no common denominator of power on land and 
sea, and the problems of disarmament on one 
element and the other are entirely separate. 
France and her European Allies have thought it 
necessary to keep up the system of conscription 
which we and America have discarded, and the 
European military system cannot be brought into 
any sort of relationship between ours or 
America’s. The views of France must inevitably 
govern the land armaments of the Continent and 
we can offer her no sort of inducement to change 
these. But at sea our interests coincide with 
those of America, and (subject to reserves on 
submarines) do not conflict with those of France. 
Obviously, therefore, on naval armaments we 
need not worry about making our formula accept. 
able to European conditions any more than France 
worries about making her military strength 
commensurate with ours or America’s. The 
supreme object of our naval policy is to reach 
an agreement with America. That secured, 
France will not enter into competition; without 
that we shall inevitably drift into ruinous naval 
competition with America and possibly into a 
quarrel. In naval policy we are not a European 
Power but a World Power. 

If as a result of discussions on the new basis 
laid down by the United States we can all secure 
agreement so much the better. But if a general 
agreement is impossible, we need not let that 
prevent us from reaching our own agreement with 
the United States and acting on it. Naturally if 
we and the United States reduced our naval 
strength and other nations not only did not 
reduce but became a menace, we should have to 
concert measures of mutual assistance. There 
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is no danger of France or any other European 
Power so increasing the numbers of its capital 
ships as to threaten danger, for France knows 
that no nation can hope to be first both in land and 
sea power and she has seen Germany fall 
mainly because she attempted this impossible feat. 
But we can imagine circumstances in which France, 
standing outside an agreement reached by us 
and America, might raise her submarine strength 
to a point which would affect the safety of the 
Narrow Seas in the event of war, and remote as 
that danger may be we might reasonably discuss it 
with the United States before we began to 
disarm at sea in accordance with our agreement. 
It is possible too that America on her side might 
foresee dangers to herself which she might 
wish to discuss with us. And each Power might 
be willing to give the other assurances on the 
strength of which they might both disarm 
irrespective of what other Powers were willing 
to promise. 

In all probability, other Powers would follow 
a lead so set; but even if they did not, there 
would still be no cause for anxiety provided the 
understanding between us and the United States 
were firmly founded. Mr. Gibson well said that 
any approach to the disarmament problem on 
purely technical grounds is sure to be incon- 
clusive. What is needed is a moral lead, and 
for as far as can be seen ahead England and 
America at sea are together strong enough to 
give this lead without fear, and indeed with 
some hope that France may follow in land arma- 
ments the lead that we have given at sea. The 
only difficulty in naval disarmament is the lack 
of agreement between this country and the United 
States. That assured, the rest, we are convinced, 
would follow. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE sands are fast running out and every day 
now sees Members hurrying off to their con- 
stituencies to put the final touches on their 
arrangements for the Election campaign. There is 
restlessness in the lobbies and in the smoking-room, 
listlessness, except spasmodically, in the House itself. 
The Home Secretary showed at questions on 
Thursday that he can combine the Agag with the 
Nelson touch by walking delicately amid the pitfalls of 
the law relating to lotteries, and by admitting that 
the Police had a blind eye to turn on such harmless 
entertainments as Whist Drives which might techni- 
cally be illegal. He refused to allow himself to be 
drawn by Sir Robert Thomas into saying exactly how 
far the Stock Exchange Derby Sweepstake could be 
defined as a public or private lottery and, when 
Commander Kenworthy imputed persecution of the 
organizers of hospital tombolas, he told him not to mix 
this idea up with that of liability to prosecution. 

Mr. Connolly attempted to throw doubts on whether 
the remission of the Tea Duty was being fully passed 
on to the consumer because no allowance had been 
made for bond storage charges. Mr. Churchill replied 
that this was not so, though he quite understood the 
‘* chagrin ’’ of the Opposition at the abolition of this 
tax by another Party. Mr. Snowden intervened to 
say that the Chancellor could not evade the question 
by ‘‘ insolence,’? but Mr. Connolly rather spoilt the 
effect of this by asking whether ‘‘a word of this 
kind ’’ was a Parliamentary expression. Amid laughter 
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he had to explain that he was referring 
‘* insolence ’’ but to ‘‘ chagrin.” to 
The Second Reading of the Finance Bil] which 
includes the non-contentious parts of the Bu md 
leaving the rest to be dealt with in another Bill «=n. 
the Election, was taken charge of by the second rd one 
but Mr. A. M. Samuel and Mr. Dalton found tee 
to argue about except the proportion of daa 
indirect taxation. Miss Jenny Lee drew a good 'H > 
to listen to her maiden speech, but her style hon ang 

aggressive to charm and too glib to Convince 
audience which is notoriously critical of youthied 
impetuosity in a newcomer. She is, however 
sessed of vigour and directness of expression, and will 
have a better chance in the new Parliament to which 
as she herself remarked, she may be said to be a 
precipitate arrival, 


* 
* * 


The Lords’ amendments to the Scottish Local Govern. 
ment Bill provoked enough controversy on Friday to 
carry the House to a few divisions, but the Committee 
Stage of the Finance Bill went through on Monday 
without an amendment having been tabled. A number 
of minor measures were then quickly disposed of, and 
Members were released at a very early hour. Some 
excitement was caused by an outburst from the 
Strangers’ Gallery when first a man and then a woman 
threw bundles of pamphlets into the House, and had 
to be removed after shouting abuse against the Simon 
Commission. 

* * 


Mr. Amery, on Tuesday, took the few enthusiasts 
who listened to him on a prolonged tour of the 
Colonies and Dependencies, beginning with Palestine 
and Iraq, glancing for a moment at Ceylon, Malaya, 
the Pacific Islands and the West Indies, and dwelling 
at some length on Tropical Africa. His impressive 
review of the progress of trade and internal develop- 
ment was rounded off by an equally hopeful account 
of the measures taken to co-ordinate various Colonial 
services at the centre. Subsequent speakers exercised 
their ingenuity in bringing up all the tricky points 
they could think of, but Mr. Ormsby-Gore, who has 
himself visited most of the places concerned while he 
has been in office, was not to be stumped, even by 
the administrative intricacies of the Anglo-French 
Condominium in the New Hebrides. 


* 
* * 


Electioneering echoes were awakened by references 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s attempts in recent platform 
speeches to make fun of the Conservative policy. 
Even the Labour Party had to join in the chorus of 
disapprobation which was repeatedly expressed at 
his allusion to “ niggers” on push-bikes, and Mr. 
Garro-Jones was quite surprised at question time 
when he found that the Government took the much- 
laughed-at boom in Cornish broccoli quite seriously 


as an illustration of what better grading and market- ? 
ing can achieve. 
The Ministry of Health has had the handling fr 
of almost the whole of this Government's social tl 
policy and its chiefs have born the brunt of the fo 
principal Legislative babbles of this Parliament. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, attempted no feats of in 
retrospective oratory on Wednesday when he intro- a 
duced the Estimates of his Department. Indeed, Cy 
he kept even more strictly to immediate issues than Th 
usual, The Labour, Opposition concentrated their be 
efforts on challenging the Government Housing of 


record, the defence of which was quite safe in t 
hands of Sir Kingsley Wood. 
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IRELAND AND THE ELECTIONS 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


Dublin, May 1, 1929 
T*, was when British General Elections were 


the source of passionate interest to all sections 

of the Irish public. Nowadays in the twenty- 
six counties the event passes almost unnoticed. 
Since the establishment of the Free State there have 
been in Great Britain Coalition, Labour and Conser- 
yative Governments, without any change in Great 
Britain’s official attitude towards us being observable, 
or being allowed to be observed. Only our small 
Labour Party discloses any partisan sympathies in 
British affairs. Mr. De Valera, if he should gain a 
majority here, proposes to reopen the Irish settlement 
in regard to the oath and to finance; and it is possible 
his following considers that the chances of success- 
ful negotiation (on the former point at least) will be 
improved if the Socialists are the men to be dealt 
with; theoretically, however, no distinction is made 
between British parties, this detachment being a 
principle of Sinn Fein. In the Six Counties, on the 
other hand, we find an opposite tendency, that of 
mildly exaggerating the influence of British party 
politics on Irish affairs, and of Irish affairs in British 
party politics. There the theory is that the Settle- 
ments Of 1920-21 have brought about an even closer 
attachment between the Loyal Province and Great, 
Britain. Unionism survives in the North, preserving 
for Protestant Ulstermen their historic réle of pro- 
tectors of the Constitution against the congregations 
of naughty and rebellious men. 

Besides partaking in the British elections, the Six 
Counties have this year their own elections, Lord 
Craigavon will be confronted during these not only by 
Nationalists and Labour men but also by a group 
of Independents which objects that the official 
Unionists have mismanaged thie questions of tem- 
perance and of education. As regards these elections, 
too, the South professes unconcern. In the next 
Belfast Parliament, Lord Craigavon may have no larger 
a majority than Mr. Cosgrave has in the Dail, even 
though the uncertain situation in England adds force 
to his appeal for a closing of the loyalist ranks. Yet 
no hope is expressed in the South that his troubles 
may cause disaster to the Northern State. 

In view of the northern elections, the question 
has been asked whether, if a majority for Irish unity 
were returned to the Belfast Parliament, that Parlia- 
ment could vote itself out of existence. The indepen- 
dent Unionist movement is represented as a menace 
to northern autonomy; but this is propaganda only, 
for Lord Craigavon has stated that the partition of 
Ireland is guaranteed by Great Britain even against 
the unlikely contingency of a northern vote for Irish 
unity. This view has lately been corroborated by Mr. 
Churchill in a remarkable passage of his ‘ Aftermath ’ 
where he says that the setting up of two Governments 
in Ireland made Ulster’s position for ever unassailable, 
and so compensated for the sad case of the 
Southern Unionist minority. Previously the explana- 
tion was given that the creation of two Parliaments 
in Ireland, by removing both north and south 
from British party influences, would render the 
ultimate disappearance of Irish divisions a matter 
for Irishmen alone. But it now appears that the two 
parliaments were a device to render the position of 
the Northern Loyalists unassailable—a device 
which somehow or other salved the conscience of the 
Coalition in its betrayal of the Southern Loyalists. 
The Northerners themselves, it should be remem- 
bered in this connexion, never asked for a parliament 
of their own, but simply protested against being 
brought under a Dublin Parliament, so that their case 
could have been met (at much less expense) by 


retaining the Six Counties as an enclave of Great 
Britain, allowing them their former representation at 
Westminster. 

The point is now one of merely academic interest, 
if it be true, as it seems to be, that Irish Nationalists, 
whether of the North or South, are no longer con- 
cerned over the union of Orange and Green, the 
dream of all former patriots. An older generation of 
Irish Nationalists would rather have lost Home Rule 
than allow Ireland to be divided; and the Irish Party 
at Westminster fell largely because of the suspicion 
that it was toying with the policy of Partition. It is 
now stated by those who are in contact with northern 
Nationalism that the Six County minority, however 
much it may declaim against ‘‘ Orange tyranny,’’ 
has lost not only hope, but desire, of Irish unity. For 
this, the domination of the Gaelic idea in Free State 
policy is largely responsible. Conversely, the Gaelic 
enthusiasts of the South—whose bluff no Dublin 
Government has the courage to call—consider that 
Partition has been a blessing in disguise, seeing that 
an All-Ireland Parliament would never have supported 
the full Gaelic programme. The new Catholic “‘ activi- 
ties’? in the South are singing the same song. 
‘* When we contemplate,’’ says one of them, ‘ the 
influence (in the South) of our seven per cent. 
minority of Protestants we wonder what would have 
happened if they had been reinforced by the North- 
Easterns.” There have also grown up inevitably, in the 
North and South, bureaucracies which have a vested 
interest in the permanence of Irish division. The 
change of sentiment in this matter in a short space 
of years is extraordinary; contemplating it, one must 
confess that not only has Mr. Churchill reason for 
his ‘boast, but that the Partitionists builded even 
better than they knew. 


THE AIM OF EXAMINATIONS 
[From OuR CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT | 


Cambridge, May 1, 1929 


“Tos question of examinations was mooted by 
my precursor as Cambridge Correspondent of 
this Review. Now that they are again becoming 
of pressing importance to those who have not been so 
wisely virginal as they might have been, dallying with 
contributions to the Saturpay Review, for instance, 
I may be forgiven for reopening it. There are in 
Cambridge two schools of thought about the Tripos; 
their opinions may be more easily advanced by 
reference to a particular faculty. 

The English Tripos deals with the whole of English 
Literature in general, to which are added the 
History of Criticism, a special period, Tragedy, and 
Shakespeare particular. Reading for the 
examination is extended over a period of two years, 
and the examination itself is concluded in six days 
or eighteen hours. The first school of thought, 
which we may call, accepting the distinction of Jane 
Austen, that of the Advocates of Sensibility, 
considers the system to be iniquitous. 

It is impossible, in the first place, to read the 
whole of English Literature in two years, especially 
when it carries as a parasite most of the literature of 
Greece and Rome, and in the second place a written 
examination of three hours cannot possibly test a 
knowledge of Literature, Life and Thought between 
1300 and 1642. The practical effect of the 
examination is to discover the following talents: 
(a) the ability to write quickly, (b) the ability to 
write coherently, (c) a retentive memory, and (d) what 
I can only call mental card-sharping. Take as an 
example the paper mentioned above. A candidate is 
aware that in three hours he will be expected to 
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answer six out of twenty-six numbered questions on 
a period of about three hundred and fifty years. 
Instead of making any attempt to learn and know 
about the subject it will be his clear duty to ‘‘ spot ”’ 
likely writers, ‘‘ spot”? likely questions on these 
writers, and learn by rote likely quotations. He 
opens perhaps with Chaucer, who wrote, very 
roughly, seventy thousand lines, or half a million 
words, of fairly incomprehensible English. 

Confronted with this amazing vista, about which 
he expects to be asked two out of four alternative 
questions, he will certainly not sit down to a study 
of Chaucer. He will endeavour to prognosticate. 
If he has succeeded in combining shady literary card- 
sharping with pure good fortune, he may have 
selected the following facets of the subject: 
(a) Chaucer’s realism, (b) the Wife of Bath’s views 
on sex, (c) Chaucer as a translator, and (d) 
‘* Chaucer’s general methods of handling an Italian 
source as compared with those of an Elizabethan 
dramatist ’’; in that case he will have prognosticated 
the questions set in last year’s Tripos. 

What will happen if he fails as a prophet and 
selects (a) Chaucer’s humanism, (b) the Wife of 
Bath’s views on church-going, (c) Chaucer as an 
innovator, and (d) ‘‘ Chaucer’s general methods of 
handling a classical source as compared with those 
of a Scotch schoolmaster ’’? He may be able, if 
sharp enough, fo fit out his pre-memorized views on 
Chaucer’s humanism so that they can serve as an 
answer to the Wife of Bath’s views on sex. With 
regard to the rest he is unlucky. 

What is turned out, ask the Advocates of 
Sensibility, by such a type of examination? 
The first-class man will be second-rate at the best: 
a man of Sense, capable of writing English which 
is not faulty, equipped with a bright temporary 
memory (temporary, since, if he is a man of sense, 
the last thing he can wish to do will be to go 
through life furnished with a knowledge of Chaucer 
which begins and ends with quotations appropriate 
to the Wife of Bath’s views on sex), and certainly 
destitute of all scholarship, while not necessarily 
provided with genius, except the genius of sharp- 
ness. He will not be the man from whom we may 
expect sensibility, or who may be likely to further 
our knowledge of Chaucer by writing a good book 
of criticism. The man of true sensibility, who has 
read as much as possible of the period with attention 
and eye to the interior, not with a _ shorthand 
cunning about the superficies, must go to the Tripos 
with a real knowledge of perhaps one writer out of 
each six with whom he will be confronted. The ideal 
examination, say the Sensibilities, will, they hope, 
be comparable to the ultimate examination, the 
Last Judgment, in which the tested soul may speak 
without set questions and without a time limit. 
They would add a clause in which the productions of 
a lifetime—here two years—might be advanced by 
the Guardian Angel—here the supervisor—so that 
the known nervous strain of official inquisition might 
if necessary be counteracted by a view of other and 
more extensive work written at ease. They shift 
the objective from the second-rate to the first-rate 
man. 

The reply made by the Advocates of Sense is a 
sensible one. The Tripos, they point out, is not 
directed towards the discovery of literary genius, 
but towards the discovery of an Executive. The hall- 
mark of first-class honours is not the kind which is 
calculated to provide a man with a publisher, but 
one to recommend him to his employer, who will 
probably be the headmaster of a school. The 
employer, they say, is searching for the broad 
executive intelligence of, say, a Civil Servant, not for 
a poet or an authority on Donne. If a Sensibility- 


Tripos were instituted, the first-class honour would 
lose as a market factor all its value. 
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for instance, apparently had sensibility, but few 
present employers are in search of an employee who 
will become a religious maniac and cut off the lobe 
of his ear and get locked up in madhouse and 

kill himself. Valéry and Rimbaud were both 
possessed of sensibility, but that quality did not make 
the former a good schoolmaster. 

The advocates of Sense take up their position on 
the practical value of the first-class, and the lack of 
necessity for any such hall-mark in the case of 
sensibility. _ When asked why an alternative 
sensibility-tripos should not be permitted in case 
there should be anybody desirous of taking it, 
reply that such an institution would be otiose. The 
strong recommendation of the supervisor of studies 
should have, they say, the same effect as a sensibility. 
first. 

In attempting to differentiate between these views 
it becomes obvious that both are largely correct, 
Sensibility is not a commercial asset, and requires 
no hall-mark: the possessor will write his book or 
make his discovery just as well without this new 
first-class as he would do with it; nor will anybody 
be the readier to employ him because he has it. It ma 
be asked, however, whether the existing machinery 
does turn out a sound executive in the best way? 
One would be inclined to think that quickness as 
such, quickness as velocity in writing and adaptation, 
need not be an adjunct of Sense. This was the 
contention of the last correspondent to the Saturpay 
Review. It would be unwise to have an unlimited 
choice of questions, and unwise to allow free reference 
to authorities—a suggestion which was made in 
order to cut out the waste of time involved in learn- 
ing ‘‘ spot’’ quotations, but a suggestion which 
is on the whole mistaken—yet some concession might 
be made in the direction of speed. The ability to 
think out, marshal, write down, and perhaps rewrite 
an answer to a question which involves the whole 
of Chaucer’s and Shakespeare’s treatment of the 
Troilus story, in half an hour, seems to be an 
indication of something other than even the best 
pure Sense. 


THEORIES AND FAIRIES 


By GERALD GOULD 


R. MONTESSORI, according to a pub- 
D lished interview, has been saying that 
children ought not to play with toys or be 
told about fairies. That is where Dr. Montessori 
has fallen into fallacy. Of course children ought 
to play with toys: what else can they conceivably 
do with them? And as for fairies— 
I am not sure that I follow the argument, but I 
quote it as quoted : 


Dr. Montessori was ruthless. 
“They, too, have to go. A child of twelve is much more 


interested in fairies than a child of seven or a ‘child of five. 

I am more interested in fairies than any child.’ 
What seems to be being said is that you must 
refuse to tell small children the stories they want, 
because they do not want them: that, when the 
children get bigger, they want that kind of story 
more, and so can with less harm be allowed to have 
it: and that when they are children no longer, 
they get really interested in that kind of story, and 
can have it as much as they like. The only step in 
the argument to which I can attach any meaning at 
all is the second. And clearly the facts are wrong. 

It is no use saying that a child of five or seven 
is not interested in fairies, because almost every- 
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body who has ever had a child of five or seven 
knows it to be untrue. On the other hand, by 
the time they get to the age of twelve, most 
children think fairies rather rot. And when I find 
Dr. Montessori apparently maintaining that 

wn-ups are most interested of all, I can only 
conclude she has been to * Peter Pan ’—and 
studied the audience. It is quite true that a fairy’s 
life (alleged) is saved nightly by sentimental old 

tlemen; they enter into the spirit of the thing, 
and clap their hands. It warms their hearts to 
clap their hands; but it is quite wrong to deduce 
from this activity that they are interested in fairies. 
Follow them back to their clubs, and you will not 
find them talking about fairies—except in a highly 
technical sense, fortunately excluded from this 
discussion. They do not set up a wail at bed-time, 
over their Scotches-and-sodas, for the happy legend 
‘of Cinderella. Dr. Montessori, I am bound to 
believe, spends more time over fairy-stories than 
js spent in the average nursery; but she must, 
among the adult, be very nearly unique. 

Few children, it is true, believe in fairies, and 
I hope it lies heavily on Sir James Barrie’s con- 
science that he has trapped the innocent little 
things into affirming falsehood. They clap, like 
their uncles: like their uncles—but with a less 
odious surrender of self-respect—they are offer- 
ing their dues to the expectations of sentiment. 
They do not believe; but that is no reason for 
not being told. They enjoy the stories, as we 
elders enjoy a different class of fiction, because 
of unbelief. They like to be taken out of them- 
selves. Strange, that Dr. Montessori, who stresses 
so much the right of children to be treated as 
seriously as the rest of us, does not see that she 
is here denying her own principle, and sequestra- 
ting children from adult necessities! You are not 
being treated seriously unless you are allowed your 
frivolities : you cannot be yourself unless you are 
taken out of yourself. Surely this is obvious? Yet 
listen again : 

“We build a fine world for ourselves and a fine world 
for dolls, but no world for the children,’’ she said. ‘* The 
result is that they are reduced to living in their imagination.” 

“Reduced ”’ is good! Reduced to the world of 
Shakespeare, and the mystic heaven of the seers! 
Incarcerated in elfland, and banished to Lyonesse ! 
Sentenced to happiness, fettered with enfranchise- 
ment ; burdened with open skies and blowing airs 
and the deep tracks beneath green seas! Poor 
children, used verily worse than their own play- 
things : since a doll is never reduced to imagining 
anything ! 

‘‘ She hoped ” (I read) ‘‘ that there might soon 
be built a house for children in which they could 
live their own lives.’’ But whose lives does she 
suppose that children live now? The world of 
literary, educational and psychological theory is 
full of maddening phrases—phrases which, by 
meaning each two different things, or something 
and nothing according to the context, can contain 
and conceal the maximum amount of bad logic, 
and lead the thinker on from maze to thicket, and 
thicket to maze, of unwarrantable conclusions. Of 
such phrases, ‘‘ to live one’s own life’’ is the most 
maddening—and the most popular. It is used 
with every fine shade of lack of significance, and 
in every connexion. The only connexion in which 
it can properly be used is where there is an oppo- 


sition between a natural and an unnatural way of 
living. You can talk about setting a lion free 
from a cage, to live its own life in the forest. Or 
you can talk about setting a young man free from 
his mother’s apron-strings, to make his own way 
and found his own family, and thus live his own 
life in the sense of doing what nature, if the race 
is to continue, demands that young men shall 
do. But in what conceivable sense could children 
be said to live their own lives, if they were sur- 
rounded by houses and furniture of unnatural size 
and unnatural inutility, artificially fashioned on a 
theory of which the children themselves had never 
heard ? 

Man builds a house, or a hut, or whatever it 
may be, to suit his needs. He makes it big 
enough, if he can, to shelter his children. His 
children expect a house, or a hut, to be that size :. 
they do not expect it to be a monstrosity of little- 
ness, they do not expect it to be on their scale or 
to belong to them. Of course, a wigwam in the 
garden is fun; but that is precisely because it 
appeals to the imagination—because to live in it is 
not to live ‘* your own life ’’ on somebody else’s 
pattern, but to live it in your own dreams. 

*“* Everything ” (I read again) ‘‘ would be pro- 
portionate to the size of the children: the doors, 
the rooms themselves, the steps.’? What a night- 
mare! And the error from which it springs is 
betrayed in that sentence already quoted—‘‘ We 
build a fine world for ourselves and a fine world 
for dolls, but no world for children.’’ It is clear 
that, if such a world as is here desiderated were 
natural and necessary for children, they would 
build it themselves. The very fact that, if they 
have it at all, they will have to have it made for 
them, like their nurseries and their dolls, shows 
that to compare their needs and capacities with 
ours is to miss reality. They are, it appears, to do 
their own washing, and presumably their own 
washing-up! ‘‘ It is a well-known fact,”’ says Dr. 
Montessori severely, ‘‘ that children break their 
toys and soon get tired of them.’’ Heaven knows 
they would break their crockery! And get tired 
of their routine! If Dr. Montessori really wants 
them to “‘ live their own lives’’ thus, she must 
devise an economic system by which they will 
pay for their own breakages, have their own coins, 
notes, banks and clearing-houses: their own 
strikes and lock-outs: and presumably their own 
little return to their own little gold-standard. 

Toys were made to be broken or tired of. Toys 
are but toys—that is the point of them. Children 
should be suffered to live their own _ lives, 
assuredly: the lives, not of stunted adults, but 
of children. Soon, soon enough, too soon, the 
order and expediency of adult living will spoil 
their morning irresponsibility, the prison-house 
will darken over them : 


And custom lie upon them with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life. 


Meanwhile, let them hug or scalp their dolls, play 
with their soldiers or tread on them, batten on 
fairy-tales and ask for more. Play’s the thing: 
for God’s sake do not let us hound the players 
out of their native Paradise! We cannot do all 
we would for our children; but at least we can 
save them from “‘ living their own lives’ in the 
sense of living ours. 
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ROBERT AT PLAY 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


-HE theatre was packed to the roof. I sat, 
gasping for air, on the very back row of the 
huge dress circle. You could tell at a glance 
this was no ordinary performance. The audience 
was different. Something told you at once that 
it was composed of wives, sweethearts, daughters, 
mothers, and small sons, that is, of the performers. 
It was not so to speak, a professional audience. 
All very nice homely sort of people, only waiting 
for the slightest excuse to go off into peals of 
laughter—I liked them. Then again, the theatre 
attendants appeared to have grown. You noticed 
that too. They were all big fellows with ruddy 
cheeks and barrack-square moustaches. ‘‘ Book 
o’ the words,’’ one of them said to me sternly. 
‘* All the words o’ the songs.’’ He had the gimlet 
eye and the waxed moustache of the 1914 regi- 
mental sergeant-major. I did not want all the 
words of the songs, but nevertheless I handed over 
sixpence—taking - the - coin - between - the - first- 
finger - and - thumb - of - the - right - ’and - and- 
smartly - extending - the - ’ole - arm—and received 
a book of words. I tried to imagine what would 
happen to anybody who “started something ”’ 
during the performance. 

Tweedle-oom-zim-zim went the orchestra down 
below. A gigantic figure appeared before the 
curtain. He was in evening dress, but had a 
black face and a bright yellow silk waistcoat. 
‘* How do you do, everyone? How do?” he sang. 
Up went the curtain, and there—oh, magnificent ! 
—were twenty-six blackfaced men, all dressed in 
evening suits with yellow silk waistcoats. ‘‘ Good- 
evening, we’re the minstrels,” they thundered, 
banging their tambourines and rattling the bones, 
after the manner of the ancients. ‘‘ Sit still, we 
shan’t arrest you,’’ they sang. ‘‘ Don’t take your 
hook.’’ It was an awe-inspiring volume of sound. 
Hearing those tones crashing through the theatre 
ventilators, the cars outside must have crept past 
with shivering radiators. ‘‘ How do you do?” 
they roared, like Titans at play. ‘‘ How do you 
do-do-do-do ?’’ Only the tambourines, the bones, 
and the yellow silk waistcoats reassured us, 
though if there were any crooks present—and if 
there were not, then the English crook is no sports- 
man—they must have had some moments of terror 
during the thunder of that opening chorus. They 
must have gazed with apprehension upon those 
rows and rows of white-gloved hands, immense 
hands, the largest that stage can have seen for 
a long time. For these six and twenty black- 
faced fellows were not only minstrels, they were 
members of the Metropolitan Police Force. 

You would not think so, to look at them on 
duty, but it is a fact that they can do the whole 
minstrel business: sentimental ballads about 
coming to your garden when shadows are falling ; 
comic songs, with dance; ‘‘ Can you told me, 
Massa Johnson ?’’ conundrums; cross-talk acts; 
the complete bag of tricks. They can not only 
do it all, but they can do it very well. There was 
an inspector or two, some station-sergeants, some 
plain sergeants, and some constables; and it was 
quite impossible to tell which was which. There 
was none of your usual amateur fumbling and 
bungling and shilly-shallying. The show went 


like clockwork; not a halt anywhere, n 
gotten word. There is good discipline othe 
of the Metropolitan Police even when it takes to 
minstrelsy. Saturnalia itself moves smartly to 
one-two-three. 
Apart from this discipline in the ran 
you must have it in the theatre—all that has to 
do with blue tunics and shining buttons was cast 
aside, forgotten. It was—tiddly-om-pom- 
peromp-perom-pom-pom—the policeman’s holida 
An inspector, a full-blown inspector, could come 
on, unshaven and in rags, and tell us at the top of 


his excellent voice that he was a vagabond 
liked it: 


Homeless, ragged and tann’d 
Under the changeful sky, 
Who so free in the land; 
Who so contented as I? 


—obviously a person without visible means of sy 
port, and likely to be charged with loitering with 
a felonious intent. They could all sing, with 
thundering precision and a wealth of comic busi- 
ness, such ditties as: 


When love’s tale I start to tell, 
Somebody is sure to yell: 
** Peep-bo! A-ha! I see you!’’ 


just as if Hyde Park had never existed. Constable 
corner-men banged sergeant corner-men on the 
head with tambourines and knocked them of 
chairs, and nothing was done about it. 

There was a farcical sketch, very funny too, and 
what was the subject? The Law, nothing less. 
We were shown a disgraceful judge, who appar- 
ently did some betting and certainly flirted with 
the female plaintiff; and there were two bar. 
risters who threw things at one another and con- 
stantly broke into double shuffles. I could not 
help thinking that it might not be a bad thing if 
for one week, one day, or only one single hour, 
every year something like this happened in all 
our courts of law; if the public were allowed to 
throw things at the Judge, especially when he 
made bad jokes; if eminent counsel were com- 
pelled to do a song and dance; if witnesses could 
only reply in rhymed couplets; if the ushers and 
police and clerks all wore enormous false noses. 

The minstrels only appeared in the first half 
of the programme. I was sorry to see the last of 
them, because I like nigger minstrels. These 
were among the very best amateur ones I had ever 
seen, and they were certainly the largest. If an 
ordinary actor or actress had appeared on that 
stage, we should have roared with laughter at the 
midget. In the second half of the show, these 
same performers gave us a sort of revue, with a 
very dashing compére in spangles and blue satin. 
The individual turns were even more astonishing 
than the blackfaced business. Let me say at once 
that they were very good, so good that it seemed 
strange that the performers were content, on most 
days, to direct the cars of variety artistes worse 
than themselves, to stand in ‘uniform at the back 
of the pit when they might have been bringing 
down the house on the stage of our variety 
theatres. But it was all very odd. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett once described a large man 
getting up in the morning, fussing about his break- 
fast, throwing a word to his wife and children, 
and then setting forth to his daily duties. And 
this man was a policeman. Strange !—we never 
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think of a policeman like that. He is to us all 
helmet and tunic. But now I know it is possible 
to go much further than that and yet not escape 
reality. You can begin with six members of a 
beauty chorus, pirouetting in crimson ballet skirts 
and.silk stockings, fluttering about a youth in a 
white suit and straw hat, who is singing ‘‘ Yes, 
| want to be alone with Mary Brown.” You can 
begin with two fellows in natty brown suits who, 
after arguing with one another at an incredible 

, suddenly fall to dancing in unison on a 
jong wooden mat. You can begin with a young 
gentleman in evening dress, twin to Jack 
Buchanan’ himself, and an astonishingly tall 
female figure in pale green who flings herself about 
in a very energetic, if somewhat creaking, fashion, 
assisted by the young gentleman, who at times 
looks as if he will have to call in the assistance 
of a firm of engineers to lift his gigantic partner. 
Having begun with any of these people, you have 
then to turn them back again into policemen, large 
pink men in blue uniforms, It takes a bit of doing. 
Edgar Wallace himself never dreamt of such 
transformations in the force. 

I look on policemen now with a different eye. 
Is the one who stands at the corner quietly run- 
ning Over some new gags or practising a falsetto 
tone? If we have burglars and I send for the 
police, will the two cross-talk comedians arrive ? 
On what beats are the six members of the beauty 
chorus? If I slipped a tambourine into the hand 
of the one on traffic duty in Piccadilly Circus, 
would he suddenly strike up and turn the place 
into a real circus? 


ART 
THIS YEAR’S ACADEMY 


By WALTER Bayes 


T is almost a tradition that the end position of 

[ Long Gallery at Burlington House should be 

given over to a royal portrait, and Sir David 
Murray is such a stickler for Academic tradition that 
we almost condole with him when we find his land- 
scape (119) hanging there instead. In part the position 
accorded to his pictures is doubtless a tribute to his 
sincere love for and disinterested services to the art of 
painting, and considering how many young artists have 
owed their first successes to Sir—or Mr.—David 
Murray’s spirited advocacy or to his own generous 
personal patronage, criticism on this occasion from 
within the profession would seem almost unfilial. 
Happily it is unnecessary. We are not accustomed 
indeed to see the centre position filled so creditably. 
Modern landscape painters may point to things Sir 
David’s painting does not do, but it would puzzle 
most of them to produce so sustained a romance in 
terms of light as this. It is popular painting, doubt- 
less, but based on real accomplishment of a kind 
becoming more and more rare. , 

The royal portraits dispossessed are not worse than 
we are accustomed to. His Majesty the King (87), 
by Mr. Oswald Birley, is capable photography without 
romantic nonsense—if also without a touch of dis- 
tinction. Mr. Campbell Taylor’s portrait of Her 
Majesty (198) has a certain negative refinement. With 
Mr. Meredith Frampton’s H.R.H. the Duke of York 
(211) we move into the domain of positive merits. 
It is, I think, the best royal portrait I have seen in the 
Royal Academy for a great many years; if it is not 


§ Letters to the Editor are this week unavoidably 
held over.—Ep., S.R. 


the result of some ingenious jugglery with photo- 
graphy, it must have been exceedingly difficult to do 
under the conditions usually governing a Royal Com- 
mission; also its technique, if not quite beautiful— 
it is too lacking in power of ‘‘ phrasing ’’ to be that— 
is rather wonderful; like that of Ingres in his less 
inspired moments. 

At any rate, Mr. Frampton strikes me as a young 
man of considerable character. It argues more surely 
a certain independence of thought for a painter of his 
age in this generation to persist in such a line than 
for him to produce a slight variant of the Cézanne or 
Matisse convention, and indeed one looks forward to the 
day when, the wheel having flung full circle, it will only 
be in the Royal Academy or the old Salon that we 
shall search hopefully for an occasional rebel 
against the grinding yoke of Post-Impressionism. Mr. 
Harry Bush’s landscape, ‘The Old Pear Tree in 
Spring ’ (146), offers a foretaste of what I mean. 
‘* Papery ”’ in quality, rather small in form, it is yet a 
true and personal contribution to painting—a little 
akin to that truly primitive Hammersmith Bridge of 
Mr. Walter Greaves which is one of the abiding 
pleasures of the Tate Gallery. There is something to 
be said for the honest instincts of a hanging committee 
that gives so good a place to so serious and modest 
a picture. It pretends to little; it ‘‘ aims to please.’’ 

Up to a certain point, that a picture should ‘‘ aim 
to please ’’ is charming, beyond that point it is intoler- 
able; and yet while most of us, I think, would agree 
to that proposition, it is clear that the ‘‘ certain 
point ’’ is so far uncertain that we shall all differ 
a little as to its position. I will admit, for example— 
quite ungraciously—that Sir David Murray’s picture 
is just a little bit too much out to please for my own 
taste. But we must not judge of mastery by agree- 
ment with our own standards in matters of this kind. 
Let us ask rather, and above all at the Royal Academy, 
what amount of accomplishment, what degree off 
address, are displayed in approaching the great public, 
unblooded to the sterner joys of art, who frequent 
these halls and these only among picture galleries. 
They are men of like passions with ourselves and there 
is an art in approaching them. Clearly none to-day 
approaches them with more assurance than Mr. 
Munnings; they eat out of his hand. 

Without being quite a fine artist, he is a born and 
most accomplished painter. His pictures will retain 
their value as surely as those of Stubbs. Personally 
I prefer Stubbs—and yet do I really? Or is this but 
a snobbish pretence of refinement? The difference 
above all being that where Stubbs was modest Mr. 
Munnings will ‘‘swank.’’ Certainly I do not regret this, 
because after all, having had an admirable painter of 
the one disposition, it is interesting to have one of 
the other. Nor can it be pretended that field sports 
ally themselves less naturally with the latter tempera- 
ment with its unashamed delight in obvious colour, 
the pageantry of light. ‘ Skating at Flatford ’ (51), in 
spite of the shallow characterization of the girl’s head, 
is very pleasing—if not perhaps for very long. Is it 
not a sour puritanism that forbids many of us to 
enjoy these fleeting delights without reserve? If so it 
is very silly, and the great uncultured public are the 
better critics. ‘ Frank Freeman, Huntsman to the 
Pytchley ’ (212), is the most brilliant of Mr. Munnings’s 
contributions, the group of hounds immediately beyond 
the horsemen being admirably done, particularly the 
three nosing the ground, their heads so justly 
shadowed by delicate proximity—a marvel of delicate 
modulation and the real science of appearances. The 
sky is staccato and a little intrusive, the huntsman’s 
head a little smaller in unit of touch than the rest; the 
couple of hounds in the right-hand bottom corner offer 
an undesigned intrusive element which tries in vain 
to justify itself by vivacity of detail. And yet with 
all strictures made as to its design, what a wonderful 
sustained bit of craftsmanship it is. If any critic 
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sneers at such craftsmanship, ket him try to match it. 
He will find it more difficult and thus surely more 
interesting than he anticipated. 

And, by the way, Mr. Munnings (the mouse and the 
lion, you know), when you have made a hunting group 
which is complete and self-supporting, but which leaves 
the unavoidable corners of your rectangle a little 
empty, what about leaving it so instead of filling up 
those corners with restless legs and sterns of hounds, 
and order a frame which is carved at the 
corners and plain at the sides? No, that is not 
cheating, but legitimate design. 

Mr. Connard’s young poacher (273) is the most 
workmanlike portrait in the Academy, and the only 
one of his contributions representing him at his best. 
In the others there is a tendency for drawing to 
become dissolute—conceived as detached sprays of 
form which, flung lightly together, were never quite 
articulated and lose their unassuming character when, 
as sometimes, he pretends to join them up. Sir Ray 
Lankester (18) is the best of the portraits by Sir 
William Orpen, who deals sympathetically with the 
character of his sitter. It shows the painter curiously 
wedded to the belief that a portrait to be pleasing must 
be gilt-edged. Mr. John—no! I decline to regard 
either of his portraits as representing Mr. John, nor 
can I see anything in Mr. Philpot’s contributions to 
remind me of the virtuosity he once displayed. Mr. 
Muirhead’s ‘ Blue and Silver ’ (163) and Mr. Russell’s 
three portraits, ‘ Coral, daughter of George H. 
Pinckard, Esq.’ (261), ‘ Lydia’ (46), and ‘ Camilla 
Alexander ’ (53) respectively, are examples of a curi- 
ously English tenderness of handling of considerable 
charm. 

No one has rendered more loyal lip service to the 
‘‘ finished picture ’’ as a reputable article than Mr. 
Walter Sickert. No one in practice throws himself 
with more zest into the flouting of that ideal than 
Richard, his irresponsible descnedant. ‘ Sir Nigel 
Playfair as Tony Lumpkin’ (388) is like an enlarge- 
ment of a six-inch sketch by Rowlandson. On 
varnishing day it seemed to arouse considerable resent- 
ment as a “ practical joke.’’ Cross-examined as to 
why a joke should not be a good work of art, the 
contributors agreed there was no reason. The sense 
of the meeting was that you must not joke in the 
Royal Academy. 


THE THEATRE 
SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE 


By Ivor BROWN 
Mariners. By Clemence Dane. Wyndham’s Theatre. 
= 


T is said that the chief parts of Miss Dane’s 
[= play were specially written for Miss Sybil 

Thorndike, Miss Louise Hampton, and Mr. 
Lewis Casson. It used to be alleged, in the days 
when the actor-manager was the critic’s target, that 
the composition of special plays for particular, and 
even peculiar, people was an insult to dramatic art. 
I suppose it could be, but on the whole the principle 
of suiting the matter to the man has had a triumphant 
history. The Elizabethans had to write for their 
players. Shakespeare did not retire in solemnity to 
Scawfell Pike or noisily sharpen his pen on the 
Pillar Rock in order to find inspiration; his genius 
did not soar unconditioned and absolute; it was 
conditioned by cash and limited by Burbage and his 
fellows. The point about writing for special people 
is that it is first cousin to writing to order, and 
writing to order is, in nine cases out of ten, a 
thoroughly satisfactory discipline. You may com- 
plain that it leads to laboured, puffed-out stuff and 
that the proof of the padding is in the eating. In 
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journalism, made to measure and supplj 
date and the hour, is productive of caged, & 
and padded and pretentious writing than is the — 
free art of the people who talk about « igh, 
journalism ”’ because they are rich enough to a 
out one choice volume a year containing 
— and unconditioned meditations. 

am sure that the right policy for 
is the commissioning of jah tt is 
too little practised in this country. If scan 
asks me for a story or a play I cannot for the lif 
of me think of one; my mind is as innocent of o- 
as Mr. Edgar Wallace’s is rich in them. nae 
case, I cannot afford to waste my time writing pla 
for a doubtful market in a world of delay ae 
indecision, of panics and disasters and altered plans, 
Certainly to be a playwright in London is to give 
hostages to the most capricious fortune.  [f a 
manager were to say to me, ‘“‘ Here is a le 
sum of money. I want a play with three acts, one 
set, eight characters, modern clothes, two ‘goed 
parts for W X and Y Z, and, since the sex-stuf 
has gone stale, make it about Egyptology, or 
Christianity, or something like that,” why, then I 
should be a playwright in no time. Modesty forbids 
me to say that I should be a good one; self-respect 
compels me to claim that I should be up to the lower 
reaches of the West End level. Of one thing I am 
quite certain: that the discipline of observing strict 
conditions would help instead of hinder me. The 
poetic parallel is complete. As a setter of 
competitions in this Review I know well that the 
best results are obtained by requiring somethi 
with a rigid frame, a sonnet or a ballade; give 
writers the licence of ‘‘ free ’’ verse or of any vehicle 
they choose and they are lost in their liberty. 

I am moved to these reflections by the fact that 
Miss Dane’s play is interesting and exciting when- 
ever those characters for whom she specially wrote 
are on the stage; had the piece been more their own 
it would probably have been an entire success. As 
it is, the success is impaired by the young people, 
whose parts were not, I conjecture, written for 
definite people but were just labelled Modern Girl 
and Post-War Man and tacked on to the play. 
The result is a drama with a double story. In one 
compartment are an ill-assorted elderly couple; in 
the other a pair of youngsters trying to sort them- 
selves out. The parallel between the two is forced 
and the pointing of morals tiresome; this is a sad 
business for the play because the important couple 
have faded out of the scene some time before the 
end. I have never believed in strict rules for play- 
wrights, but common sense should be allowed to 
speak. Miss Dane surely closed her eyes to the 
voice of ordinary prudence when she kept Miss 
Thorndike off the stage for the whole of the first 
act and Mr. Casson for the whole of the last. 
These are the characters for whom it was all written, 
who excite us and draw us on; they alone are 
momentous and magnetic; the whole play waits upon 
their entrance and languishes when they are gone. 

He is the middle-aged village clergyman and she 
is his wife. She had been the _hotel-keeper’s 
daughter of his undergraduate days when he was 4 
brilliant classic with a career before him; she had 
married the budding bishop lest worse befall. He, 
perhaps, had suffered youthful ardour for the belle 
of the reception desk; perhaps he wished to rescue a 
brand that was in some danger of burning. To 
marry, for brands as for the Christian young, 's 
better than to burn. It is a plausible occurrence. 
Now we are thirty years on; she has become an 
embittered, despairing sloven galled by poverty, 
and he, since she has ruined the social side of his 
parish work, pretends that she is an invalid and 
slaves miserably on at his parochial chares. Her 
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turn, and on behalf of my craft, I submit that routine ; temper is violent and his meekness provocative ; the 
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of a saint is scarcely a taming-measure 
for a shrew. So we are led into’ this awful rectory 
whose architect, by the way, might almost be 
Strindberg, so gaunt is its masonry, so bleak its 
air. Yet the woman is not pure fiend; she has 
her affections and her moments of devotion as well 
as her snarls and sulks. 
It is a dreadful and a natural picture, and Miss 
Thorndike renders the part with all her power; her 
jonged outburst of sobbing before she goes out 
to death by exposure on her husband’s grave is the 
quthentic death-rattle of human hope, a scream of 
the most shiversome melancholy. Mr. Casson’s 
it of the parson is an exquisite study of faith 
shabbily frocked and of a Christian’s endurance in a 
domestic hell. Had there been more of that hell 
in the play it might have profited despite the dark- 
ness. The other side of the plot may offer 
consolation, but it does so without conviction. Miss 
Alison Leggatt, an actress in whose art delicacy is 
merely normal, does her best to be an unpleasant 
person, but her fine-edged style, which has 
often been so beautifully employed in showing the 
sensitive eagerness of youth, is not best suited to 
the pert aggressiveness of the present rédle; she does 
the work well, but it is not really her work. Mr. 
Clifford Bartlett is a good ally, but Miss Dane has 
set them too hard a task to hold the stage after 
Miss Thorndike and Mr. Casson have left it for good. 
Miss Winifred Oughton richly decorates the humours 
of a choir-practice scene and Miss Ann Casson 
follows delightfully in father’s (and mother’s) 
footsteps. 


BROADCASTING 


OLLOWING the broadcast of Shaw’s ‘ Saint 
Joan ’ with the book before me, I found myself 
becoming too interested in the play to be able 
to criticize the production, and had to close the book. 
Then only was it possible to gauge the capabilities of 
the actors to bring the scene before the listener by 
means of a series of subtle variation of speed and 
tone. They had little help, for the play was treated 
(rightly, I think) with complete simplicity, only the 
printed stage-directions read out, and a small amount 
of incidental music introduced. Thus all rested with 
the actors. Some of them gave the impression that 
they were reading from a book. It seemed as though 
they were unready, had not got inside their part. 
Cauchon and the Inquisitor used their voices the best. 
But Joan was also good in that respect, for all that 
she often sounded merely pert and, except at her trial, 
lacked that true natural nobleness that has persistently 
been associated with her. Warwick mumbled his 
words, and in the scene with Cauchon spoke like any 
peevish priest himself, more so even than Charles. 
This play is an admirable one for broadcasting. I 
hope it will be given again, in the same simple 
manner, and with all the actors knowing their parts 
thoroughly. It is worth a better performance than last 
week’s commendable attempt, which with all its short- 
comings showed that this same cast could be perfectly 
adequate if each member would be more severely 
critical of his own work. The problem of costume 
and gesture has gone. It is not too much to ask that 
the words at least be known, and their meaning 
realized. Diction is everything here. The actor who 
‘an control and command his voice is needed for the 
microphone; he it is who will find a future in (and 
make a future for) the broadcast play. 


* 
There were some unusually varied Talks at the 


Deg inning of the week. Mr. George Bradshaw, a 
constructional steel worker, gave one (in the series: 


‘My Day’s Work’). It was dizzy work listening to 
his tales of heights, and when this ‘ Iron Fighter ’ 
spoke of his crushed hand... After a late night, 
if his nerves feel jumpy, to still them he swings round 
on a girder, high above the street. Then there was 
an illuminating talk by Mr. H. V. Morton, introducing 
us to places in England for holiday visits. And there 
was Mr. H. J. Massingham, speaking most charm- 
ingly about bird-life in the south; a talk by one who 
can treat animals with respect. Miss Rebecca West 
introduced some queer creatures in her talk on the 
centenary of the Zoo. But she fell into an aggravat- 
ing habit of talking about them as though they were 
** cousins ’’ to us humans, imputing to them feelings 
(habits, almost) similar to ours. Such anthropophuism 
is played out long ago. The best part of her talk 
was that which described the work of the Zoological 
Society’s specialist staff. 


* 


Mr. Harold Nicolson’s talk on Parents was divert- 
ing, and since it was clearly not meant to contribute 
anything solidly constructive to solving the problem of 
the relationship between begetter and begot, this fifteen 
minutes could be enjoyed for what it was: a mis- 
chievous exegesis of present-day methods of education 
in the home. Mr. Nicolson is modern, and sounds 
disillusioned. He already senses the reaction setting 
in against the ‘‘ broad-minded ’’ outlook of parents 
of his and my generation, who have attempted to 
understand the child’s longing for self-expression. It 
has mostly led to slackness in the child. Mr. Nicol- 
son says that parents must be wilful at times, which 
seems like a return to the early twentieth-century 
standards, with the addition of a deliberate, self- 
conscious harshness. The picture of the modern father, 
of kindly disposition and humane instincts, having 
recourse to a calculated obstinacy as a means of 
improving his son’s sense of proper dealing, is comic. 
But I felt, all the time, that Mr. Nicolson was letting 
the brilliant writer run away with the father in him. 
Undoubtedly ‘ Some People ’ has had as great an effect 
on him as on us. 

ConDOR 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—166 


Set By DyNnELEY HusSEY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a, sonnet 
addressed to Mr. Stanley Baldwin. The lines of the 
sonnet are to begin with the fourteen letters of 
Mr. Baldwin’s name in order. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a “‘ slogan’”’ of 
encouragement to join the Imperial League of Opera. 
Pills are barred. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 166a, 
or LITERARY 166s). 


ii Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired, 


iii. Where a word limit is set, ev fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 
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Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, May 13. The results will be announced in 
the issue of May 18. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 164 
Set By GERALD BARRY 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a Spring Poem of 
not more than twenty lines containing the lines: 


High on a bough beneath the moonlight pale 
That over-rated bird the nightingale 


These lines may occur at any point in the poem so 
long as they occur consecutively. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an Epitaph on 
the Tea Tax, born in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
died A.D. 1929. Marks will be given for brevity. 


REPORT FROM MR. BARRY 


164A. Quantity rather than quality was the mark 

of the entries for this competition. A large number 
of competitors failed to grasp the intention I had in 
mind; many of them introduced the derogatory 
couplet with astonishing results in the middle of a 
poem devoted to eulogy of Spring and _ the 
nightingale. For example, one competitor wrote of 
‘* That over-rated bird the nightingale ’’ which 

. . . Pours forth a rapturous stream, 

Of joyous song, whose many-coloured theme 

Is thanksgiving and praise higher than words 

That mortals sing... 
Several competitors made use of the gramophone 
and wireless theme. Others set the moon in a day- 
light sky and devoted the rest of their poems to a 
description of the colours of surrounding flora. In 
the facetious vein, I enjoyed P. R. Laird, who called 
his poem ‘ Omar Cayenne’ and had a punning line 
which would make Gray turn in his grave about ‘ stolid 
Ern and animated Gus.’’ Marion Peacock tried two 
methods, the poetic and the comic, but neither quite 
came off this time. When the weeding was done, 
the following remained for honourable mention : Eheu, 
Pibwob, T. E. Casson (who made neat use of a 
topical song about sitting on the fence in the 
moonlight), C. H. L. G., Alice Herbert, Crescens, 
Pete, Valimus, James Hall, N. B., Lester Ralph, 
H. C. M., David Nomad. The last two ran a close 
race with Albert for second prize; I found Albert’s 
poem just better than theirs. (Will he send his 
address to the Editor?) The first prize goes to 
Duff Cooper, who has worked out better than anyone 
else an idea that occurred to several competitors. 


FIRST PRIZE 


High on a bough beneath the moonlight pale 
That over-rated bird the nightingale 

All night poured forth her am’rous soul in 
So sweet, so sad, and oh so much too long. 
The nightingale had hardly ceased to sing 
Before the morning lark was on the wing, 
She did not wait to hear the mattin chime, 
For her the spring began at summer time. 
Sweet music murders sleep, so I arose 

And wisely donned my winter underclo’es, 
For though the daring daffodils may dance, 
Swallows still linger in the South of France. 
So light my fire and to my table bring 

The more substantial pleasures of the spring, 
The first asparagus, the lambkin’s leg, 

The new potato and the plover’s egg; 

Then wilt I hymn the season of the year 

Till larks and nightingales shall stop to hear 
And die of admiration and despair.. 


song, 
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SECOND PRIZE 


High on a bough beneath the moonlight pale 

That over-rated bird the nightingale 

Sang and sang on. | thought my heart would break 

At first, to feel again that forlorn ache 

Across the waste of history—‘‘ Wine, Red Wine!’’ 
FitzGerald’s Nightingale, with voice divine, 

Called out—‘‘ to stain my rose-love’s pale cheeks red!” 


And Keats arose, among the wintry dead, 
And testified, his sunken eyes ashine— 
The song; dusk; dream; and oozy eglantine! 


But these are dead and dumb. This is a fowl 
Hatched from an ordinary egg. The owl 

Like generation owneth. The world wags 

And from a pure tropism the small bird brags, 
His vocal cords to something in the air 

Reacting, never of the spring aware, 

While still more passive, dumb and deaf and blind 
Keats and FitzGerald slumber, clay-confined ; . 
Close-hugged by greedy earth, whose barren vales 
Nurse for one Keats a billion nightingales. 


ALBERT 


1648. A great deal of ingenuity was displayed 
by competitors in this competition, and the task of 
judging was not easy. Cecil Brooking was neat 
with : 


Born in the reign of good Queen B, 
Its sting is gone, so let it be 


—but hardly to the point. J. F. Turing had a 
pleasant touch with ‘‘ died suddenly as a result of a 
Nervous Disorder ’’ but was too diffuse. The same 
defect must be debited to the Latin epitaph of Major 
R. E. Greer, done in the grand manner. W. R. 
Dunstan was good, if rather hard on the Chancellor. 
These deserve honourable mention, together with 
W. G. Groves, L. B., H. W. Williams, and Eheu, 
The last-named might have won a prize if he had not 
lost an opportunity. The better of the two epitaphs 
he sent in was ‘‘ Tecum pax, Tea tax.’’ Surely 
this could have been improved to ‘* Tecum pax, 
Tea-cup tax’’? As it is, first prize goes to 
C. D. B. E., whose epitaph is most like an epitaph. 
Second prize goes to Seacape, though the Geddes 
‘* has long lain dormant. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Here lies a Tax, born in a woman’s reign, 

Made great by woman and for woman slain. 
Though woman loved him not, nor wept his end, 
His life made dearer woman’s warmest friend. 


C. D. B. E. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Death took the tax from tea; the Geddes axe 
May yet contrive to take the ‘‘t”’ from tax. 


Seacare 


THE HUNTER 
By Epwarp Davison 


AM that hunter keen and strong 

Who forced his horse with spur and thong 
To the last ditch, but fell there tossed, 
Breathless, broken, his quarry lost. 


I saw the hill against the sky 
Thronged with slower riders than I; 
Men and women, a cautious crowd, 
In at the death and shouting aloud. 


Which of them loved the chase enough 
To take a fall in a ride so rough? 
Let them look at me limping home, 


Durr Cooper 


Twilight falling and night to come. 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXXIII 


4 May 1929 

Y the kindness of Mr. Michael Sadleir I have 
Bree me ‘ A Companion to ‘‘ The Girl of the 

Period ’’’; that is to say, a rare pamphlet in 
which some anonymous writer set out to prove that 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s famous SaturDAy REVIEW article 
was justified as a statement of facts but faulty in not 
laying the responsibility for feminine follies where it 
should be laid: on men. It is entitled ‘ The Man of 
the Period,’ and was issued in 1868 by Robert Hard- 
wicke, of 192 Piccadilly. 

* 
* 


it happens that I have some knowledge of the 
publishers of that epoch who were not pillars of 
literature, men such as the notorious John Camden 
Hotten, the queer Tinsley Brothers, Bogue; but I 
have never heard of Robert Hardwicke before. I 
gather, from advertisements at the end of the 
pamphlet, that he cannot have been in a very austere 
way of business, for all that he sponsored this high- 
minded rebuke of masculine and feminine frivolities. 
He had in 1868 ‘‘ just published ’’ a hermaphroditic 
work by Mr. Arnold J. Cooley, author also of ‘ The 
Pill Book,’ from which readers could learn how to 
cope with: ‘‘ The Beard—The Bosom—Curly Hair— 
Jewellery—Joints—The Legs—Linen—Low Dresses— 
The Moustache—Old Age—The Waist—The Whiskers 
—Wrinkles.”” But he was evidently willing that 
antidote as well as bane should issue from his house. 


* 
* 


* 


Now to the pamphleteer himself. Without being 
quite one of those who “‘ lash the age,’’ he is un- 
sparing, and he tells us of the young and even of 
the middle-aged man of the period things terrible 
enough. The young man of 1868, if belonging to the 
jeunesse dorée, or what someone called the jeunesse 
stage-dorée, buys two flowers for his buttonhole each 
day, at a cost of £36 10s. a year. ‘‘ The same 
extravagance pervades everything.’’ True, the 
middle-aged ‘‘ may have smaller tailors’ bills, and 
may not have so large a cigar or flower bill, but in 
all else these men surpass their younger brethren.’’ 
We may imagine for ourselves what standard of 
feminine dignity would be set up by men of this type, 
spending £36 10s. a year on flowers till middle-aged, 
smoking their cigars, and when well declined down 
the vale of years compensating themselves for fewer 


flowers and suits by surpassing their juniors in all 
else. 


* 
* 


Well, as a great poet was lamenting just then: 


We match not the dead men who bore us 
At a song, at a kiss, at a crime. 


If the florists now depended on the expenditure of 
£36 10s. a year by every correct young man and, say, 
£36 a year by every correct middle-aged man, they 
would be disappointed. A large proportion of the tra- 
ditional tailors seem to live by clothing each other, the 
sons and grandsons of their old customers having become 
rolling stones who gather Moss Bros. No one now 
keeps his cigars at the Haymarket shop which for 
generations had a customers’ list like a pre-Lloyd 
George ‘ Debrett.’ But it is not for me to attempt to 
chronicle social changes as such. 


* 
* 


* 


My business is purely literary, and all I deplore, 
‘eyond the inevitable beastliness of pseudo-democracy, 
sthe taking away from literature of valuable material 


ners in an age without manners. We cannot have 
the thrill of a break with the social code when there 
is none. We cannot enjoy exceptions where there are 
no rules. We cannot have the duel of the sexes 
when the typical young man strikes one as an emeritus 
seraglio page and the typical young woman as his 
incompetent understudy. The literary value of revolt 
has disappeared with loss of knowledge of the value 
of the thing revolted against. Audacity, in becoming 
universal, has become as extinct as ‘ Dodo.’ 


* 
* * 


When the author of that book, according to the true 
or false story, apologized to its heroine-victim for put- 
ting her into it, she replied, ‘‘ How nice of you, but 
I have never heard about it!’’ To-day any “‘ bright 
young thing ’’ might be put into any ‘‘ daring ’’ book 
and be unrecognized. They are all so very ‘‘ daring,” 
without risk; they all make so much noise as they 
fly from the old conventional position, retreating, like 
the sea in Matthew Arnold’s poem, to the very limit, 
to the breath of the night-club wind down the vast 
edges drear and naked shingles of the half-world. 
(‘‘ Naked shingles ’’ will some day be used to date 
Arnold’s poem.) 


Whether they and their brothers are worse or better 
than the young men and women of any earlier period, 
from the moralist’s or sociologist’s point of view, it 
does not concern me to discuss. The point is that 
they are much less useful as material for literature. 
And that, quite seriously, is the ultimate considera- 
tion. Look back on a period over which the historian 
of morals invites us to wag our heads, and compare 
the number of those harmed by the rakes and wantons 
of the Restoration with the number of those benefited 
by their presentation in literature. Those sinners had 
but their little hour for naughtiness in life; in the 
art of the Restoration dramatists ‘they have eternity 
in which to amuse and delight mankind. But what is 
our Mr. Noel Coward to make of a gallantry that has 
no technique, and not even a sense of its value as a 
protest ? 


* * 


Art, to speak pompously, is based on the distinc- 
tion, the appreciation, of things for what they are. 
Social liberty, whether or not degenerating into 
licence, is valuable to art only in so far as it means 
freedom for people to be very much themselves. When 
it means only a blurring of distinctions, as in the 
willingness of bright young female things to look 
and up to a point act like cocottes while keeping one 
foot in the reputable world, it is useless. Propriety, 
in a sense of the word higher than the moralist’s, 
requires that the apparatus of disreputability and the 
apparatus of respectability be kept separate and 
employed, with a nice skill, by the persons to whom 
they respectively appertain. Audacities without signi- 
ficance, reserves inspired by no principle, are no sort 
of material for the artist in literature. And so, 
whether or not some Lecky of the future devotes a 
chapter to the girl of this period and her putatively 
male dancing partner, the novelist and dramatist will 
probably ignore both, finding the matter for twentieth- 
century historical novel or play in the life into which 
the vaguely rapid young people did not enter. 


* * 


The function of vice, it has been well said, is to 
keep virtue in its place. Since with us it does not 
exercise that function, it will probably have no literary 
memorial. A depressing thought for our bright 
young things! 
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REVIEWS 
FRANCE ON RABELAIS 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Rabelais. By Anatole France. Translated by 
Ernest Boyd. Gollancz. 18s. 


HE contents of this book are based on a course 

of lectures which were delivered by Anatole France 
in Buenos Ayres in 1909, and Mr. Boyd begins his 
introduction by telling us that they were not a suc- 
cess, The last was described by an eye-witness as 
‘* funereal.’’ The explanation given is that 


The Bishop of Buenos Ayres denounced both Rabelais and 
Anatole France and made it impossible for the pious to 
attend the meetings. Perhaps—but it must be confessed that 
the pious were not given much inducement to risk damnation. 
This book was not committed to print by the author, who con- 
fined himself to making; a present to a friend of the manu- 
script of what he calls ces barbouillages. 


There may be something to be said for printing it 
now : few of us are ready to accept the bare word of 
literary executors that any work by a great man is 
better left in obscurity. But I do not think that there 
is anything to be said for the magnificence (a little 
tasteless, to be sure) with which it is presented. It 
is probable that the author wrote nothing else so little 
worthy of being read, and that he knew it. 
Perhaps, as others have done before and since, he 
accepted an invitation to lecture and did not consider 
until much later how the engagement should be ful- 
filled. These discourses bear several marks of a 
mental attitude towards them and their subject which 
forbade from the outset that they should be a serious 
contribution to criticism. France appears to have 


foreseen the Bishop of Buenos Ayres and what he 
would say : 


To place before you Rabelais, the great Rabelais, the real 
Rabelais, without wounding, without shocking, without alarm- 
ing anyone, without offending for a moment the chastest 
ear, that seems a dangerous enterprise. But I have a complete 
confidence that I shall be able to carry it through with success. 
I am sure that I shall not utter a single word that might 
disturb the most delicate modesty. 


One is inclined at first to suppose that this is only 
the lecturer’s habitual fun. But, as one reads, one 
gradually becomes aware (and with what feelings 
must not also his first hearers have become aware !) 
that it is not fun at all, that he really means it. This 
is a Rabelais of France’s own creation or, rather, of 
his own pruning, a Rabelais who was never coarse, 
who was never even unexplainably extravagant—not 
‘* the great Rabelais, the real Rabelais.’’ Something 
of France’s attitude can be gathered from the follow- 
ing excerpt from one of the biographical lectures : 


It is time to reveal a fact, which was long unknown but 
is certain, of his private life. Frangois Rabelais had a child 
in this city of Lyons by a mother who is unknown to us. 


The spectacle of the creator of Jerome Coignard 
approaching with these alarmed and stealthy footsteps 
the byblow of the creator of Pantagruel might almost 
have been a subject for either of them. Unfortunately 
here it is ironical fact, not ironical comment. 

It is possible that the shadow of the Bishop forced 
or frightened the lecturer into these and similar 
absurdities, but something more is required to account 
for the weakness and lack of conviction which the 
whole book displays. We look in vain here for the 
urbane strokes of subversive wit, the feline asides, 
which elsewhere distinguish the dullest of his writings. 
I do not mean that he has altered his manner and 
abstains from attempting them. His efforts to be 
himself are frequent and are sometimes pitiful. Thus, 
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in describing the endowment of the Abbey of Théléme 
he says: 


Rabelais does not trouble to tell us to what sum thi 
amounted, nor how it was administered. tiaetine — 
would expect more details in this connection, if one in - 
offer a plan for a phalanstery. de 


This is not only Rabelais, but also France modified 
so as to spare the chaste ears of Buenos Ayres, 

he becomes obscure and irrelevant as well as feeble 
in his endeavour to be witty without the risk of 
offence : 


Panurge related many other Turkish tales. The sixteenth 
century was less polite than the seventeenth, The Turkish 
tales of Rabelais are more ferocious clowning than those of 
Moliére. Now that there is a Parliament in Constantinople, 
all those Turks of the old comedies have been relegated to 
the museum of dreams. And how dead those 
labelled in their glass cases. 7” 


The episcopal menace will not explain either these 
or the unpopularity of the lectures. It is impossible 
to believe that, if there had been no other reason 
France would not have been at times himself and that 
even in Buenos Ayres there would not have been 
enough persons brave enough to enjoy him. The 
truth is that his subject bored him and he could not 
bring himself to take any trouble with it. 

This is obvious in the positively monstrous padding 
of the book. At least half of it is devoted to a sum. 
mary of the adventures of Gargantua and Pantagruel, 
with but littlke comment and what there is of it not 
very illuminating. In the note he made on the manu- 
script, France described it as ‘‘ un cours élémentaire 
sur Rabelais,” and that is precisely what it is. Twice, 
for example, he pauses to remark that the giants 
change their size according to the exigencies of the 
story. Moreover, he seizes the smallest excuse for a 
digression (with all the more eagerness if it involves 
a long quotation) and, where no excuse offers, he 
manages to digress without one. Thus he observes 
that Montaigne mentions Rabelais once and that the 
allusion has little intrinsic value, but proceeds to give 
an extended passage in which the name of Rabelais 
merely appears in a list of amusing authors on the 
ground that ‘‘ everything in Montaigne is of interest.” 
In speaking of the two tutors who were successively 
charged with the education of Pantagruel he tells two 
long stories illustrating the pedagogics of the age 
of Louis XIV. A story in verse by La Fontaine, 
which he alleges to have been taken from Rabelais, 
appears to the tune of ninety-two lines. An unimpor- 
tant parallel in Racine accounts for nearly five pages. 
The death of the little Théodule Rabelais brings forth 
eight memorial epigrams from the Latin of one of 
his father’s friends and then, for no better reason than 
that it also is on the death of a child, a poem by 
André Chenier. It would be easy to multiply these 
instances of foreign material brought in by the lec- 
turer, because, to speak brutally, it was needed 
to supply the deficiency of his own ideas. 

What reason, after all, was there for supposing 
that Anatole France would have anything useful to 
say, in Buenos Ayres or anywhere else, on the subject 
of Rabelais? This only, that few subjects ever found 
him wanting in diverting comments, even if a good 
many found him wanting in deep understanding. This, 
however, for the space of a literary essay or a few 
pages of conversation in a novel, did not greatly 
matter. The diverting comment served its turn and 
passed : we had at any rate seen an adventure of the 
soul of Anatole France with a masterpiece, and he 
was able to disengage himself before the adventure 
had reached those dangerously revealing stages which 
lie on the other side of flirtation. But for him to 
write a whole book on an author with whom he had 
little real sympathy was like making a respectable 
marriage. The joy of the encounter was gone before 
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FACTS 


AND 


FIGURES 


om current economic and social problems are provided in 
Government Publications as in no other series of books. The 
following documents will be indispensable to any fruitful discus- 
sion of some major questions arising before the general election. 


INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY 


The Final Report of the “ Balfour” Committee on 
Industry and Trade surveys Great Britain’s industrial 
and commercial problems, with special reference to 
the export trade, discusses various plans, e.g., Safe- 
guarding’ and recommends definite policies to assist 
recovery and expansion, 5s. 6d. (58. 11d.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Report of the Industrial Transference Board, 1s. 6d. 
(1s. 8d.). Report of the Unemployment Insurance 
Committee, 1s. (1s. 2d.). Memorandum on use of 
unemployment Benefit in aid of Wages in industry 
and on relief work, 3d. (4d.). The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, Monthly, 7s. a year, contains much valuable 


TAXATION 


The Report of the “‘ Colwyn ” Committee on National 
Debt and Taxation, 7s. 6d. (8s.). A thorough review 
of the effects of taxation on trade, industry, employ- 
ment and credit. Report of H.M. Commissioners 
for Inland Revenue, 1928, 2s. (2s. 2d.). Return 
showing the expenditure on Public Social Services in 
1891, 1901, 1911, 1927 and 1928 respectively, 3d. (4d.). 


HOUSING 


Housing Manual on the design, construction and 
repair of dwellings, gd. (11d.). Town Planning 
1927-28, 6d. (7d.). Reprinted from the Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health. Ministry of Health 
Circulars No. 520, 2d. (gd.). No. 954, 1d. (2d.). 
General No. 756, 2d. (gd.). Rural Housing, explains 
the Housing Acts. 


EDINBURGH : 120 George Street. 
CARDIFF : 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


Report on Agricultural Policy, 4d. (5d.). Report of 
the Scottish Conference on Agricultural Policy, 
1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.). Report of the Agricultural Tribunal 
of Investigation, 5s. (5s. 5d.). Probably the most 
comprehensive survey of our agricultural problem 
that has ever been published. 


RATING REFORM 


The Local Government Act, 1929, contains the text 
of sweeping changes in the organisation and finance 
of local Government, 3s. (3s. 3d.). An explanatory 
memorandum on its provisions as passed by the 
House of Commons, 1s. (1s. 1d.). General Circular 
on the Act, gd. (4d.). A review of the major changes 
which the Act involves. 


EDUCATION 


The Education of the Adolescent, 2s. (2s. 4d.). Cloth 
gs. (3s. 5d.). A far-seeing programme of educational 
advance by the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education. The New Prospect in Education, 6d. 
(7d.), an attempt to give practical shape to some of 
the Committee’s 


dations. 


“Education in 1928,” 4s. (4s. 3d.). 


HEALTH 


Report on the State of Public Health, 1927, by Sir 
George Newman, K.C.B., 2s. 6d. (2s. 1od.). Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health, 1927-28, 5s. (5s. 4d.). 
Annual Report of the Scottish Board of Health, 1928, 
6s. (6s. 6d.). Annual Report on the Health of the 
School Child, 1927, 1s. 6d. (1s. gd.). 


His Majesty’s Stationery Office 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


MANCHESTER: York Street. 
BELFAST : 15 Donegall Sq. W. 
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it had begun: the first exchanges were overshadowed 
by the prevision of long-enduring domesticity. 

And for Anatole France, Rabelais was indeed some- 
thing of a wild bedfellow. The ironist, whose wit 
and whose bitterness were always so careful that they 
sometimes degenerated into a dry spinsterish acidity, 
was no spouse to cohabit with the creator of the 
Abbey of Théléme. Throughout this book one sees 
him hoping that the great rough creature will not 
bring too much mud into the house or spill his wine 
on the carpets. Sometimes he manages to persuade 
himself that all is going well. ‘‘ It will not be amiss 
to point out,’’ he says, ‘‘ that this monk, who has 
been described as a drunkard and a glutton, forgot 
the kitchens, when drawing up the detailed plan of 
his Abbey.’’ But there is an accent of doubt and dis- 
comfort in the self-persuasion and an accent of half- 
heartedness throughout the book. As a revelation of 
France’s mind and its limitations these lectures are 


interesting, but they scarcely make a serious addition 
to the body of his work. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Gilbert and Sullivan, or the ‘‘ Compleat ”’ 


Savoyard. By Isaac Goldberg. Murray. 
21s. 


HE appearance of this book is a yrave 
reproach to Englishmen. The Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, as the author rightly insists, are the 
most essentially English thing ever produced upon 
the musical stage. They are as English as Dickens— 
who was the friend of one of the collaborators and 
the favourite reading of the other. No one but an 
Englishman can fully appreciate their flavour. Yet 
here have we been, for more than a quarter of a 
century since the death of Sullivan, turning out 
casual little books of reminiscences—by friends of 
Gilbert or Sullivan, or by actors in the Savoy 
company—adding all the time, of course, to the 
long list of lively anecdotes associated with that 
famous partnership; but attempting nothing more. 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ The Operas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan ’ was, perhaps, a little more ambitious, and 
the present author has drawn upon him heavily. 
In recent years Messrs. Sidney Dark and Rowland 
Grey have produced an entertaining but distinctly 
hurried ‘‘ life’’ of Gilbert, and Messrs. Herbert 
Sullivan and Newman Flower an even more sketchy 
- and uncritical ‘ Sullivan.’ But no serious attempt 
has been made to deal with the great alliance in 
the manner it deserved. The student must still 
consult a hundred different memoirs and newspaper 
articles. No complete and satisfying work on the 
subject has yet been written by an Englishman. 
Mr. Isaac Goldberg, of New York, now supplies 
the deficiency. We are humbly grateful to him. 
He draws together, in one rather bulky volume, 
almost all the established facts—the great mass of 
tradition, and anecdote, and critical and uncritical 
appreciation—which goes to make up the romantic 
story of the Savoy operas. His book is, in the 
main, a compilation—though he has some new and 
penetrating things to say about Sullivan—and a 
compilation long overdue. It is written under extra- 
ordinary difficulties. Mr. Goldberg does not under- 
stand the difference between the Universities of 
London and Cambridge. He says that Gilbert, ‘‘ at 
the age of sixteen,’’ was sent to ‘‘ King’s College, 
Cambridge,’’ with a view to ‘‘ finishing at Oxford.’’ 
But the Crimean War intervened, and ‘“‘ all idea 
of Oxford was abandoned; Gilbert took his bachelor 
of arts degree at the University of London.’’ Mr. 
Goldberg has obviously never heard of any other 
King’s College. In another part of the book he 
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Arts ’’—Mr. Frank Howes—and later refers to this 
unfortunate gentleman as ‘‘ the Oxonian master,” 
Knighthoods and baronetcies are to him the same 
things, with consequent confusion in his account of 
Sullivan’s career. He does not appear to know that 

‘** Simmery Axe ’’ is really St. Mary Axe. 

He emphasizes and exaggerates every association 
of the operas with America—though he omits the 
well-known story of how the irascible Gilbert was 
once asked by an American friend to re-write 
‘ Pinafore’ (which New York did not like) with 
American slang substituted for English and the Stars 
and Stripes for the Union Jack! Describing the 
“plot”? of ‘ Trial by Jury,’ Mr. Goldberg states 
that the susceptible judge passed down ‘‘a mash 
note ’’ to the first bridesmaid—and he uses this 
unpleasant and most un-Gilbertian expression more 
than once in his descriptions. Gilbert’s characters 
‘* went around,’’ and used ‘‘ horrendous ”’ language 
and became roiled ’’ when they were angry—all 
of which is almost enough to make Gilbert turn in 
his grave. And the book is full of misprints— 
‘* Blenham ’’ for Blenheim, for instance—a far. 
proportion, though by no means all, of which may 
be attributed to the author’s ignorance of England 
and things English. It must be added, however, 
that there are at least a dozen ‘‘ howlers”’ for 
.which the proof-reader alone can be held responsible 
—an astonishing fact when we note the name of the 
publisher. 

In spite of all this, the book has a real value. 
Mr. Goldberg’s labours as a compiler have not been 
in vain; he has produced by far the best book of 
reference, up to date, in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
library. Moreover, his criticism of Sullivan, as 
already indicated, is both fresh and_ stimulating. 
It is true that he rather ‘‘ misses ’’ Gilbert. He 
insists too much—as so many other critics have 
done—upon the alleged ‘‘cruelty,’? and_ the 
** political ’’ satire of the libretti, not perceiving that 
these things were no more than a light, judicious 
sprinkling of salt upon Gilbert’s Heaven-sent 
silliness. Gilbert never cared a fig for politics. It 
is a characteristically American mistake to suppose 
that because an Englishman laughs at the House 
of Lords he must be a red-hot Radical. Passing on 
to Sullivan, Mr. Goldberg almost drives us to despair 
by seriously discussing the absurd legend that 
Sullivan’s mother was a Jewess; and he makes 
matters worse by suggesting that one of the most 
famous melodies in the operas may have had its 
origin in the religious music of the synagogue— 
though, no doubt, this is meant as a compliment. 
He industriously collects all possible derivations— 
as that of the Pirates’ Chorus from ‘ Trovatore,’ 
‘* To sit in solemn silence ’’ from ‘ Princess Toto,’ 
and so forth. The only one he misses—and, indeed, 
no one has ever noted it yet—is that of the gavotte 
in ‘ The Gondoliers’ and the Students’ Chorus in 
‘ Faust.’ But all this is in the field of anecdote. 

It is in his musical criticism of Sullivan that we 
find Mr. Goldberg at his best. He believes that 
‘* relatively few of the millions of Gilbert and Sullivan 
admirers appreciate and understand Sullivan in full.” 
Sullivan was “‘ a wit of the orchestra.’’ He was always 
winking at his audience. He believed himself to be a 
natural tragedian, but that is a very common mistake. 
Mr. Goldberg emphasizes that Sullivan’s great contribu- 
tion to art was his amazing gift of making his music 
‘* almost follow the inflection of the voice in common 
conversation,’’ as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald put it. In 
this he has had no equal, and Mr. Goldberg does well 
to insist upon the point. The ‘“‘ purity’’ and 
‘* honesty ”’ of Sullivan’s work, no less than its haunt- 
ing tunefulness, receive adequate tribute here from a 
writer who really understands this aspect of his subject. 


quotes from the works of ‘‘ an Oxford Master of 


But the book should have been written’ by an 
Englishman. 


J . 
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LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY 


Later Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley. Edited 
by the Dean of Windsor and Hector Bolitho. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


HE Dean of Windsor and Mr. Hector Bolitho 
place us in their debt once more by their decision 
to publish this further selection from the letters of 
Lady Augusta Stanley. In the present volume we 
have a picture of the whole of her married life—from 
1864 to 1876. She is still the friend and confidante 
of the Queen, but with her marriage a new sphere of 
interest, and, it should be added, of devotion, was 
opened to her. These pages it might be said, are a 
commentary on the charming drawing of her by 
Richmond which is reproduced at the beginning of the 
volume. The character there implicit is unfolded in 
detail in the letters that follow, which show how 
remarkable a combination of qualities was hers— 
devotion, shrewdness, charm and courage. 
It is true, in a sense, as the Dean of Windsor 
warns us, that the book gives to some extent a false 
impression by dwelling as much as it does on social 
life and Lady Augusta Stanley’s relation with the 
Queen and the Royal Family. At the same time there 
emerges in little touches the fact that the instinct to 
serve and to help was genuine and was devoted to 
many and was not assumed only for the benefit of the 
Queen. That this should be true in relation to her 
husband is not remarkable, but that it should be so in 
relation to so many others certainly is. The 
opportunity of her position she utilized to the full, 
helping her husband, bringing the Queen into contact 
with wider circles of people than would otherwise have 
been possible, working for the poor, keeping up anj 
altogether exceptionally extensive correspondence. A 
charge of ‘‘ stuffiness’’ could hardly be sustained 
against this outstanding Victorian. On hearing of 
the engagement of a friend she wrote that she could 
dance the whole length of Regent Street, and from 
Russia she wrote that her diamonds had struck terror 
into all beholders, even though in St. Petersburg 
‘* one almost gets tired of them—the Grand Duchesses 
are literally covered with them.’’ 

Many examples could be given of Lady Augusta’s 
relations with and services to the Queen. In February, 
1869, she writes: ‘‘ H.M. has notified that she will 
come to 5 o’clock tea here on the 4th, to meet (her 
own choice) the Grotes !—Chas. Lyells, Browning and 
Carlyle! !’’ When the ‘ Journal of Our Life in the 
Highlands ’ was published she wrote, ‘‘ It is for Her 
I most lament all this flattery.’’ She goes on to say: 
‘* Reviewers are so totally ignorant,”’ illustrating the 
remark by pointing out that Reeve in the Edinburgh 
Review had a most stupid bombastic passage, and 
Samuel, in the Quarterly, one even worse. 

The character of Lady Augusta Stanley is not the 
only one that emerges from these letters. There is 
light on the character of Queen Victoria as well as 
much, of course, on Dean Stanley. The Queen is 
shown as a very human woman; Dean Stanley, now 
entirely defeated by buttons of every description, 
eschewing gaiters and cassocks, now wandering along 
corridors, appearing to be ‘‘ out of time and space,”’ 
earning the name of ‘‘ bodysnatcher ’’ from the Queen 
from his anxiety to saake Westminster the burial place 
of the great, acting as the Queen’s theological adviser. 
And he appears in the delicious story of the little 
Princess who, when cakes of her own making wer@ 
declined, said: ‘‘ Very well, then, as Dr. Stanley is 
not here, I shall give them to the donkey.”’ 

What Lady Augusta Stanley meant to Queen 
Victoria is to some extent indicated by her own words 
on the death of her friend: 


My dearest friend Augusta, Oh! What it means to me 
to lose that dear friend who was everything to me from 61 
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in ’61.. She was such a help in so many ways, so 
thizing, loving and kind, so attached to me and mine. eo 
clever and agreeable, known to so many. She used to wries 
such interesting letters and knew so many interesting people, 
It was always a treat to me when she came. 
It need only be added that Lady 
death was due in large measure to 
which the Queen had wished. 
There is much else in this volume that one would 
draw attention to—the attempts to interest the ueen 
in Ireland, for example, which well illustrates Lady 
Augusta Stanley’s disinterested desire to do good, 
But to conclude, we would refer readers to this well. 
edited book itself in which we have noticed only one 
small slip—Dr. Déllinger was not definitely an “* Old ” 
Catholic. 


Augusta Stanley’s 
the Russian visit 


A.B.C. AND X.Y.Z. 

The A.B.C. of Psychology. By C. K. Ogden. 

Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. 
M R. OGDEN has succeeded in summarizing the vast 

output of psychological research during the last ten 
years in a compact volume of just over two hundred 
and fifty pages. His book therefore deals with 
works that are almost entirely unread or which have 
at the best only been cursorily acknowledged by 
other English writers, with the exception of experts 
and of Mr. Bertrand Russell. His summaries are 
lucid and lively—yet gravely packed with a fine dis- 
crimination of essentials. He glides from one topic 
to another with an_ enviable facility; and 
those who are prejudiced against accepting Mr. Ogden 
as an expert on a variety of topics should remember 
that he has been associated either as editor or trans- 
lator with most of the books the contents of which 
he is now concerned to present in popular form. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Ogden not to 
attribute a double motive to him. In_ the 
first place he seeks to fill a need. There are many 
serious and casual readers who feel lost in modern 
psychology; who cannot reconcile apparently contra- 
dictory theories, and who cannot penetrate language 
difficulties. To them psychological research reveals 
little more than a series of fascinating contradictions; 
where or how to begin to unravel them they do 
not know. Ai little learning seems a dangerous 
thing. To remove this impression and to indicate 
some sort of harmonious whole is his first object. He 
can see utilities in McDougall. Those pioneers, Freud, 
Watson and Kohler, all approach the same problem 
from different angles and discuss different aspects 
of it; and though they employ the same words, they 
tend to attach different meanings to them. The 
exposition of the main points of Koffka, Thorndike, 
Watson, Kohler and the later works of Freud will 
save many students of psychology as much work as 
modern students of philosophy have been saved by 
reading Mr. Russell’s summary of Kant; provided 
with the opportunities to consider these main 
points side by side, hours of effort at reconcilia- 
tion will be avoided. But to be clear and harmonious is 
not Mr. Ogden’s only object. He believes that by a 
more general understanding of what can already be 
regarded as certain data in psychology the whole of 
our present conception of education can be revolu- 
tionized and the incentives of man changed by self- 
knowledge and the complete elimination of fear and 
superstition. He holds an expert’s brief for that 
popular prophet, Mr. H. G. Wells. 

To many readers the most interesting sections 
will be those in which the author’s own theories of 
language difficulties and of the relation of the desire 
for equilibrium to end-motive are summarized, and 
those in which Mr. Ogden endeavours to state 


to the end of 63, being with me at those two dreadful times 
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Falstaff and Mistress Page 
at Windsor 


MISTRESS PAGE—Well met, Sir John. But whither away so 
fast ? You lack breath, my old friend. 


raLstAFF—Good heart, sweet Mistress Page, I have been 
more affrighted than ever I was by Percy Hotspur on 
Shrewsbury field. Plague take the rogue who gave me 
this bout of knee-quakes ! 


MISTRESS PAGE—How now, good Sir Knight? Who has 
vexed you thus on this brief revisiting of earth wherein 
we meet? Not mine host of the Garter, surely, with a 
reckoning left unpaid these three centuries ? 


FALSTAFF—Marry, no. “Iwas a murderous rascal on 
four wheels that chased me from the bridge all the way 
to Harry’s castle here. 


MISTRESS PAGE—Out upon you, you old mountain of flesh ! 
Did you fear to be run over by that little “ Seven ” that 
you must go skipping and panting like a scared capon in 
front of it? Why, thy fatness—for all ’tis but ghostly 
stuff—would bring a “ Seventy ” in full career to a stand- 
still, were you in the way. 


ratstarF—A fig for your quips, Mistress Page. I may 
have been two yards about in the waist, as that malmsey- 
nosed varlet Nym used to say, but, quick, not ghost, I was 
not built as a buffer for any of your motor cars. Did you 
mark how fast and silently that saucy little box o’ tricks 
ran at me? 


MISTRESS PAGE—Ay, I did well—and uphill too. "Twas 
easy to guess the spirit in’t. 


FALSTAFF—Spirit ? By’r lady, would you tell me good 
cognac that might fill an honest gentleman’s skin goes to 
the running of these rapscallion chariots ? 


MISTRESS PAGE—Nay, nay, Sir John. Not cognac—the 
unbalancing spirit of your ancient a right 
well-balanced brand of spirit I had in mind. 


FALSTAFF—Say you so? How call you it, Mistress ? 
MISTRESS PAGE—Why, by my troth, man—hast never heard 
of petrol ? 

FALSTAFF—I’ll mark the word. 

MISTRESS PAGE—But mark me this, too, Sir Knight—when 
you see a very midget of a car rush hell-for-leather up the 
steepest hill, e’en though it carry a score stone man like 
yourself, you may be sure “tis no common petrol in’s 
1 


FALSTAFF—How now ? Not common petrol ? What’s un- 
common to it ? 


MISTRESS PAGE—Why, Sir John, both its name and its 
quality—SHELL. 


JOHN MURRAY 
The Story of San Michele 


By AXEL MUNTHE, 
‘““ A most engaging medley of reminiscence, anecdote, 
history and description. It is not only San Michele’s 
Story that is told. The author takes us on many 
expeditions in search of the antiquities he loves.’’— 
Times. 16s. net 


The Merchant Navy 


By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD. 
With a Foreword by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
‘“‘In many ways the most interesting of the three 
volumes. There is not a dull page in the book.”’— 
Daily Telegraph. With Illustrations. Third and final 
volume. net 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


OR THE ‘ COMPLEAT’ SAVOYARD 

By ISAAC GOLDBERG 
“* The Gilbert and Sullivan bookshelf, crowded though 
it has become, must find a place for this new study. 
No other volume has been so complete or critically 
adequate.’’—Gilbert and Sullivan Journal. Illus. 21s. net 


Is Labour Leaving 
Socialism ? 


By DR. L. HADEN GUEST, M.C. 
“‘ Extremely outspoken, and damnatory of almost 
every aspect of Socialist policy—or lack of it.”— 
Aberdeen Press. 8s. 6d. net 


Ypres: Outpost of the 
Channel Ports 


By BEATRIX BRICE. 
Descriptive Foreword by F.-M. Lord Plumer, G.C.B. 
Gives in concise fashion a good understanding of the 
Ypres Salient, in the smallest compass and at the 
lowest possible price. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


Maud Diver’s 


NEW NOVEL 


A Wild Bird 


“* Maud Diver at her very best.”—Evening News. 
“Mrs. Diver gives us more and better reading than 
most writers can offer. All her books seem at least 
as full as life.”—Daily News. 

“A story that never tires, despite its 575 pages. 
There can be few women novelists whose works are 
more eagerly read.’-—Dundee Courier. 7s. 6d. net 


OTHER NEW NOVELS 


Double Lives 


By SINCLAIR MURRAY. 
Is any deception, however loving, ever wise? Helen 
Glaisher thought so, and the situation nearly wrecked 
two lives. But only nearly. 7s. 6d. net 


Storm House 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 


“‘ Her best work yet. So pleasantly written, so 
human and true.’’—Liverpool Post. 7s. 6d. net 


Second Impression Now Selling. 


ined 
Predestine By ANNE DUFFIELD. 
Author of ‘ The Lacquer Couch ’ 
‘* A beautiful and convincing novel.’’—Sunday Referee. 
“This exquisitely told story.”—Morning Post. 
Second Impression Now Selling. 7s. 6d. net 


Half Devil, Half Tiger 


R. J. FLETCHER & ALEX. McLACHLAN. 
“* An excellent thriller.”—Daily News 
** One of the mysteries that should certainly go into 
your collection.""—The Sketch. 7s. 6d. net 
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has its uses; we should be very primitive quadrupeds 
without it. But in our modern world of knowledge 
it has serious and not very obvious drawbacks. We 
have to express any thought process which goes on 
within us, however fine and delicate it may be, 
however many reservations and dimensions there 
may be contained in it, imprisoned in a formal syntax, 
based on means of communication constructed for 
use many centuries back. The rigid rules of 
language tend to imprison modern thought. The old 
words are useful in that we can communicate with each 
other about food and other necessities ; hackneyed words 
can describe fairly accurately a static or atomic con- 
ception of the universe. When we come to try 
to describe dynamic energy, process of thought, 
series of events, and introspective experiences, 
common language proves to be short of useful terms, 
full of irrelevant associations, constantly imposing a 
pattern of expression from which we seek to escape. 

Our nouns are only substantives; they describe that 
which is static, not that which moves. Those which 
are used to define abstractions such as intelligence, 
consciousness, and even obscenity, assert hypothesis 
with all the dignity attributable to proven fact. 
These terms are as misleading as they are useful 
in describing the state of our minds or the state of 
the external world. If Mr. Ogden is arrogant in 
thought, he is normally cautious in limiting the 
associations which can be contributed to the words 
he himself uses except in his adoption of the con- 
ventional usage of ‘‘ higher ” and ‘‘ lower.’’ 

In his discussion of consciousness Mr. Ogden takes 
up a position a little removed from Mr. Russell. 
There is something to be gained by endeavouring 
to explain all human behaviour in terms of interac- 
tion between stimulus and response; but it is a 
waste of time to persuade people that they have 
no consciousness. There is more to be gained 
by assuming the existence of consciousness 
in a very cautious manner, always aware that it 
is an hypothesis and not a fact. When we 
“ourselves ’’ have an experience it does seem to 
belong to ‘‘us,’’ and in such a sense we all of 
us know what is meant when we say that we are 
‘* self-conscious ’’ in relation to our own experiences. 

Nevertheless this ‘‘ self ’’ is a further abstraction— 
another useful hypothesis which it is again dangerous 
to regard as a rigid clearly-defined fact. Nothing 
in a dynamic universe is simple or self-contained. 
Knowing, feeling, striving (those old pets, cognition, 
affection and conation) are each distinct forms of this 
mysterious will-of-the-wisp hypothesis; in the past it 
has been profitable to treat them in isolation, but in 
‘* self-experience ’’ they never occur in isolation, Con- 
sciousness, thus understood, seems to be always present 
in situations ‘‘ that we have to deal with ’’—but 
even in brief responses to environment about which we 
seem to take no cognizance at all we are conscious for 
a period—periods so brief that we cannot recall our 
attention to them. 

There is really no hidebound distinction between 
consciousness and subconsciousness; that is Mr. 
Ogden’s point. They are interlocked and neither the 
policeman nor the psycho-analyst can force them 
apart, Subconsciousness when clearly distinguished 
from consciousness is best regarded as a psycho- 
analyst’s myth, as the bogey man behind the labora- 
tory window. There is nothing in this loose and 
guarded acceptance of consciousness to make the hair 
of a Behaviourist stand upon end. 


{| The Publishers of ‘ Children in the Nursery 
School,’ reviewed in these columns last week, are 
Messrs. Allen and Unwin not, as then stated, Messrs. 
Kegan Paul. 
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FAR-OFF THINGS 


Studies in the Napoleonic Wars. By Sir Charles 
Oman. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


NLY by somewhat drastic treatment haye 

Professor Oman and his publishers succeeded in 
herding these thirteen unlucky essays within the 
covers of a single book, and there they cower, look. 
ing extremely incongruous and a little sorry fo; 
themselves. The close-up of the small-minded office; 
who distinguished himself by being executed fo, 
killing a brother officer in a duel and the admirable 
analysis of the fundamentals of Napoleonic tactics are 
on too irreconcilably different a scale to be contained 
within the same binding, nor do a couple of tales 
reprinted from Blackwood go very well with a 
Creighton lecture. 

It is as a military historian that Professor Oman 
is in his element, and while in this collection the 
paper on ‘ Napoleon and His Cavalry’ is inclined 
to wander on without leading up to anything very 
significant, the account of the little-known battle 
fought at Maida in Calabria between the French 
under Reynier and the British under Sir John Stuart 
is an admirable piece of work, bringing out clearly 
the tactical significance of this preliminary trial of 
strength between the French column and the British 
line, and illuminating with restrained humour the 
mind of the British commander and the personal 
factors in the engagement. The British victory was 
decisive in spite of an almost incredible absence of 
direction from above, exploited by a sarcastic 
subordinate who wrote at the time: 


But where was Sir John Stuart? And what part did he play 
in this brilliant action? To say the truth, he seemed to be 
rather a spectator than the person most interested in the result 
of the conflict. He formed ne plan; he declared no intention; 
and scarcely troubled himself to give a single order. Perfectly 
regardless of personal danger, he was cantering about the 
field, indulging in little pleasantries, as was his wont. He 
launched forth with particular glee when a Sicilian marchese, 
whom he had brought as an extra aide-de-camp, betook him- 
self to shelter from fire behind a haystack. But after... the 
utter rout of the French left wing a change came over the 
spirit of Sir John. He still dawdled about, but broke into 
passionate exclamations; ‘‘ Begad, I never saw a thing so 
glorious as this! There was nothing in Egypt to equal it! It’s 
the finest thing I ever witnessed.’’ From that moment he was 
an altered man, full of visions of coming greatness; as | 
found that I could get no orders from him, I made it my 
own business to go round to the leaders of brigades, to give 
them what information they wanted. 


Stuart instead of exploiting the victory ordered the 
army to rest on the beach while he spent the evening 
on the flagship listening to the admiral’s stories of 
the siege of Acre; the next day passed in the agonies 
of composition of his despatch while the enemy 
hurried to safety, and the author remarks, ‘‘ I know 
of no other war in which, after a decisive victory, the 
victors and vanquished turned their backs on each 
other and proceeded to place 150 miles between 
them.”’ 

However, if the strategic fruits of Maida were 
thrown away, its tactical lessons were turned to 
good account by several officers who later distin- 
guished themselves in the Peninsula, and in any case 
we must admit that it was worth fighting merely 
for the sake of the perfect specimen of a British 
general which it has enabled Professor Oman to 
reconstruct for us. Students of military history must 
be grateful for the beautifully succinct paper on 
‘Column and Line in the Peninsula,’ which puts the 
essence of the matter into the smallest possible 
number of words. The content of some of the other 
papers is more trivial, and the chapter on ‘ The Duke 
of Wellington as Prime Minister,’ apart from being 
out of place, does him much less than justice. 
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* on everything” 


“The Intelligent ‘Woman's 


Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism” 


With a new Author’s Note 
dated April 12th. 


CHEAP EDITION 


J. L. GARVIN in “ The Observer™ 


No. 8. A New Volume in the Hogarth Lectures 
on Literature Series. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE 
Whirligig of Taste 


By E. E. KELLETT 


The Times Literary Supplement :— 
“Mr. Kellett proceeds to illustrate his position by 
a study in half a dozen chapters of taste and 
criticism throughout the centuries. They are really 
excellently done, the author carrying his learning 
with ease and spicing his generalizations with the 
aptest concrete examples.” 


“A series indispensable to the busy student or teacher 
of Literature ” Observer 


No. 1. Introductory Volume. A LECTURE ON 
LECTURES. _ By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
No. 2. TRAGEDY. By F. L. Lucas 
No. 8. STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 

By Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
No. 4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
BIOGRAPHY. By Harold Nicolson 
No. 5. LYRICAL POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO HARDY. Professor W. J. C. Grierson 
No. 6. THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL 
By Edwin Muir 

No. 7. PHASES OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
By Herbert Read 


. 6d. each (Introductory Volume 2s. 6d.) 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 


New 
CAMBRIDGE 
Books 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


VolumelI. The Old Empire, from the 
Beginnings to 1783. 

Edited by J. HoLtanp Rosg, M.A., Litt.D., 

A. P. Newton, M.A., D.Lit., and 

E. A. Bentans, M.A. Royal 8vo. 35s net 


The aim of this new “‘ Cambridge History ” is to 
present the results of the latest investigations in 
a manner acceptable both to the student and the 
general reader. In addition to the Empire’s growth 
and political organization, special attention will be 
given to commercial and economic progress, the 
influence of personality, intellectual movements con- 
nected with colonization, and the relation between 
Great Britain’s development and her imperial policy. 
The work will be in eight volumes. Volumes I-III 
will be devoted to the history of British expansion 
from the beginnings in the sixteenth century down 
to 1921. The remaining volumes will deal indivi- 
dually with India and the Dominions, and special 
advisers for each Dominion have been appointed to 
assist the Editors. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS 
FOR QUEEN ANNE’S 
REIGN, 1702-7 


Edited by G. M. TREVELYAN. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
Prof. Trevelyan has edited a number of documents 
which are essential for the study of the reign of 
Queen Anne down to the Union with Scotland. Most 
of these contemporary authorities are now out of 
print or scattered in different books, Some 
unpublished material from the British Museum 

MSS has been included. 


THE UNION OF 
MOLDAVIA AND 
WALLACHIA 


An Episode in Diplomatic History 
By W. G. EAST.. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 
The author explains, from the standpoint of diplo- 
matic and international history, a question which 
confronted and divided the Great Powers of Europe 
during the years 1855-9, namely, whether the 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia should be 
politically united. The work is based on numerous 
Foreign Office MSS. 


A BAGHDAD 
CHRONICLE 


By R. LEVY, M.A. 
With 4 plates. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


** Professor Levy is to be congratulated on a work 
which will become a standard classic.of the period. 
It is both well-documented and diverting: in short, 
history as it should be written.”—The Spectator. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLEy 


Destinies. By Frangois Mauriac. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Catherine Foster. By H. E. Bates. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Women Are Like That. By E. M. Delafield. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Awake and Rehearse. By Louis Bromfield. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


HE sense of sin, so prevalent in some Victorian 

novels, in modern fiction is not much met with. 
The tendency of psychology has been more and more 
to limit the field of personal responsibility and to 
attribute aberrations of conduct to influences over 
which the individual has no control. In philosophy, 
too, the same movement is observable; and philosophi- 
cal novelists like Hardy are never tired of emphasizing 
the helplessness of man to escape his destiny and to 
direct his own life. These views, though not confined 
to the pages of books, have not yet found common 
acceptance ; and ordinary conversation retains in greater 
or less degree the habit of censoriousness. In dis- 
cussing our acquaintance we select this action for 
praise, that for blame, without stopping to think that, 
if the person in question is not a free agent, to canvass 
his behaviour in terms of right or wrong is an imper- 
tinence and ‘a proof of ignorance in ourselves. 

Prejudice, however, dies hard and impartiality is 
found more readily among novelists than men in the 
street. It is doubtful whether, even among the most 
enlightened, the effect of an action will ever be propor- 
tionate to the causes which dictated it: if someone 
treads on my toe the pain makes me immediately angry 
and it is only later that I realize that the offender may 
have had an inherited habit of clumsiness, or may 
simply have been pushed by somebody else. And so 
in more important matters: the emotions will always 
interpret as pleasant or painful experiences which the 
intellect, left to itself, would call interesting or dull; 
until a point is reached in which the sum of a life’s 
happiness seems bound up in some trivial affair and the 
mind, goaded by the emotions, calls in Heaven and 
Helt and all the resources of theology to explain or 
justify its pain. 

M. Mauriac is a Roman Catholic and has an acute 
consciousness of sin. Unlike the Russians, he does not 
believe that there is some saving virtue in being des- 
perately wicked; he lacks this consolation, and the 
sins committed by his characters remain to the end 
nasty and brutish and a source of sorrow; they do not 
illuminate the soul with divine flashes. In his books 
the sins are plain and the part played by religion in 
reconciling them with the order of the universe is 
obscure. The characters try to repent, but there is 
nothing exhilarating about their repentance. M. 
Mauriac puts forward his mysticism tentatively, but 
the sense of its presence is always there, giving his 
work a satisfying quality and blunting the edge of its 
improbabilities. ‘ Destinies’ tells how an engagement 
was broken off by a third person, who revealed to 
the girl scandalous facts about her fiancé’s past life. 
M. Mauriac analyses with great care the emotions 
experienced by Pierre in making the exposure—they 
are not attractive, a disagreeable blend of self-right- 
eousness and self-abasement. Yet M. Mauriac seems to 
believe that though the instrument was unworthy, the 
impulse was right and redounded to the glory of God; 
and that the instinct of Pierre’s mother, in falling in 
love with the sinner, though full of human beauty, 
was wrong, an emotional weed to be uprooted by the 
aid of religious exercises. As I said, the story is not as 
convincing as the emotions which accompany it, and 
these at times have a spurious air, as though founded 
on religiosity rather than on religion. It seems improb- 


able that Elizabeth would have suffered so 
from Bob’s death; but had she suffered, her 
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deeply 


would surely have taken the form M. Mauriac gives 
it. It is his distinction, which he shares with fey 
contemporary novelists, to be able to depict self-sacri. 
ficing acts and emotions, renunciation, self-restraint 
self-immolation, without making them seem ridiculoy, 
or sterile. 


‘Catherine Foster’ is a story about love; it has 
virtually no other theme. 


exhibited in ‘ The Two Sisters ’ a powerful imagination 


Mr. Bates had already 


capable of unifying, in a remarkable degree, the 
diverse facts of experience. With this imagination 
went an immaturity of outlook and an awkwardness of 
style which one hoped the author would outgrow ; but he 
has not. And he has lost certain qualities. The vagu 

indicated background of the earlier novel was full of 
mystery and beauty. It was a pleasure to find a writer 
regarding the Midlands of England with a poet's eye. 
In ‘ Catherine Foster ’ the setting is sharper and more 
distinct, but less effective. Drawn more closely from 
life, it shows up the author’s weak grasp of external 


facts. 


And the love of Catherine for her husband's 


brother also receives more realistic treatment; it js 
passionate and sensual, not passionate and romantic, 
And the awkwardness of style, which occasionally 
achieves happy effects through its own clumsiness, 


persists. 


being possessed by love. 


‘Women Are Like 
Rehearse ’ 
Delafield and Mr. Louis Bromfield have both written 
collections of short stories: both write in that mood 
of up-to-date knowingness which is all the wear 
among some of the best short-story writers today: 


That’ and 


international 


have an interest. 


side / 


What a different 
aspect there is to 
the busiest life, 
when you are cer- 
tain of comfort and 
long service from 
your personal 
equipment ! In 
wear and launder- 
ing, “ LUVISCA” 
Shirts, Pyjamas 
and Soft Collars re- 
veal the perfection 
of a smooth, hand- 
some fabric and 
careful tailoring. 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds, Ltd. (Dept. 99M), 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, for name of your 
nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 


Sorrow 


As against this it must be admitted that 
‘ Catherine Foster ’ has the sincerity and force of the 
earlier book, and the same power of depicting a human 


Awake and 
Miss 
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Gillette shave. 


like this, 


unless it bears 
Gillette trademark. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR Ltd., 184/188 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 


YOUR FACE VALUE 


Your face deserves the 
Every 
morning, a clean, 
coolly-refreshing shave 
—dquick, easy and last- 
ing; only the Gillette 
Blade can shave you 


Remember, it’s not a 
genuine Gillette 
e 


LAND CRUISES 


BEVERY MONDAY—May 6th to September 30th, 1929 
FIRST CLASS RAIL AND ROAD TOURS OF 


ENGLAND & WALES 


Three Itineraries: 
1. Forest of Dean, Wye Valley, Malvern 6 
Hills and Shakespeare’s Country. 
2. Torquay, South Devon, The Cornish 
Riviera, Plymouth, etc. 
3. Cheddar Gorge, » ‘* Lorna Doone ”’ 
Country, Torquay, etc. GUINEAS 
A representative of the Great Western Railway will accompany 
each tour to supervise the arrangements 
FIRST-CLASS RAIL, MOTOR COACHES, HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATION, ETC., ETC. 
Write to the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W.2, for all information. 


Paddington Station - 
London, W.2 


CHEST DISEASES 


“ Umckaloabo acts ds T i 
real shecifie:” as regar uberculosis as a 
a (Dr. Sechehaye, in the “‘ Swiss Medical Review.”’) 
It appears to me to have a specific destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 

(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 


Cuas. H. Stevens, 204206 Worple R 
Wimbledon, London, $.W.20, who will post ana 
you free of charge. 

Readers, especially ‘‘ T.B.’s,” will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 


MONEY 
FOR SALE 
BY 


EASY PURCHASE PLAN 


NY man or woman who can 

regularly save £1 a month out of 

earnings can put it into no finer 
investment than Endowment Insurance. 
This gives you 10 distinct advantages 
which are not obtainable with any other 
form of investment. 


Do you know these 10 advantages? 
They are explained in our booklet called 
Money for Sale.’’ 


£500 
FOR £1 A MONTH 


We are offering 2,000 Endowments 
on the Easy Purchase Plan (not more 
than 2,000 during 1929) to those who 
wish to invest £1 a month. 

The Endowments provide extremely 
liberal and GUARANTEED benefits ; 
and they include a large CASH BONUS 
added to your savings every year. You 
can enjoy your savings and -bonuses 
during your own lifetime. Medical 
examination is usually not needed. 


This is an opportunity. 
There is certain to be 
a large demand from 
readers of this journal. 
If you wish to be 
amongst the favoured 
2,000, write for book- 
let, Money for Sale,” 
and mention ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.” 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE ~ OF - 


Dept. S.R., No. 1 Regent St., London, S.W.1 


Assets Exceed £17,500,000 
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both achieve their effects with style, certainty, and 
the minimum of effort. But their books are very 
different. Miss Delafield is English and Mr. 
Bromfield American. His stories are not always 
American, it is true. Some have cosmopolitan 
settings, and one, ‘ Nigel,’ is expressly described as an 
English story. But it is as American as an Italian 
picture of a Greek subject is Italian. It and all the 
other stories describe a civilization vital, hetero- 
geneous, modern, experimental, insecure ; where people 
rise and fall with spectacular speed and suddenness ; 
where people commit fantastic crimes, and are 
fantastically energetic and fantastically ignorant and 
fantastically rich. And where—this is the important 
fact in considering Mr. Bromfield—satire though it 
may distort can never exaggerate. It would be 
possible for an American widow to propose putting 
an urn containing her husband’s ashes on the top of 
a mountain in Arkansas while several virgins execute 
a classical dance and she herself recites a funeral 
ode of her own composition. It is true she would 
not think it as odd as Mr. Bromfield does or as we 
do, but that makes it for us all the odder. The 
strangeness of America goes to make stories more 
interesting. They have the interest of the adventures 
of Baron Munchausen. But as with the adventures 
of Baron Munchausen the strangeness tends to limit 
them, to make them rather stunning than moving; 
strident, monotonous, without subtlety or peace or half- 
shades. 

Miss Delafield’s stories are not similarly limited, 
for she describes a different civilization. Candour 
compels one to admit that it is not altogether 
a pleasant one either. It is a world of the 
English suburbs, and as the title of the book implies, 
it deals almost entirely with the women of the 
English suburbs, their malice, their conventionality, 
their petty squabbles and_ snobberies. But this 
subject-matter does not impose nearly so much 
limitation on the satirist. It allows for variety, 
subtlety, and delicacy of observation. And it is on 


these that the satiric short story thrives. Miss 


Delafield has always been better at small, satirically 
drawn character-parts than at full-length portraits of 
sympathetic characters; and in these short stories 
she can leave out sympathetic characters in a 
way impossible to the novel. ‘The Breaking- 
Point ’ shows her at her excellent best. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Case of Benn v. Maxton. Benn. 5s. 


IF, as is constantly asserted, truth lies between two 
extremes, it is probably to: be found midway between the point 
of view of Sir Ernest Benn and that of Mr. James Maxton. 
These two doughty combatants have met in debate on many 
occasions. Each has stated his case for the defence with equal 
courtesy and courage, but neither has shown the least disposi- 
tion to come to terms with the other. For this reason alone the 
account of their differences, though it makes stimulating 
reading, fails to carry conviction. The one represents the 
extreme of Individualism, the other the extreme of Com- 
munism; and between these two there is a great gulf fixed— 
a gulf that no amount of argument can bridge. Mr. Maxton 
at least may be congratulated on an admirable docility of dis- 
position. ‘* Like Goldsmith’s [sic] Schoolmaster,’’ he writes, 
**‘Gladly will I learn and gladly teach’; and the act of 
teaching always induces learning.”” The act of teaching,” 
however, has not apparently induced in Mr. Maxton the 
learning that the line quoted was not written by Goldsmith 
at all. The curious, and those who pretend to a knowledge 
of literature, may find it in the Prologue to Chaucer’s ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales.’ It is only fair to add that Sir Ernest Benn 
is equally in error when he replies, “‘ You quote me 
Goldsmith.” 


Combed Out. By F. A. Voigt. Cape. 3s.. 6d. 


MR. VOIGT’S war-book first appeared when the public was 
turning its mind rather to the New Jerusalems of peace than 
towards battlefields still warm with blood. Now that the common 
reader has found his courage and will face the facts, this 


4 May ; 
inted record of lif ' = 
reprinted record of life at the back of the front, with ; 
slavery and tyrannies, should receive 
was no glory about a Labour Battalion; no light of the 


or happy warrior was in any man’s eye. _ the Pioneer 
to become an orderly in a casualty poly nan on 
tossing of severed limbs into buckets was Part of ‘th re the 
some routine of battle served under medical men and n Mo 
had to jest as they carved or else go mad. Mr. Voi rath 
is a diary, not a novel. It is the real thing, drudgery a account 
the ranker’s story told by one whose sensibilities were ia 7 
any quality of character in the sergeants and officers ae) above 
and chivvied the victims. This is a good c ye 
Montague’s ‘ Disenchantment’ or, ind 


book to E. 
stories now in vogue. » fo any of the war. 


Moll Flanders and Roxana. By Daniel Defoe. Davies. 7s. 6d 


TO have these companion stories under one c 

somely housed at the price of a single novel a om “y 
gratitude. The texts have not been abridged by thrift me 
amended by moral zeal. There would have been little use f P- 
latter, for Defoe’s matter-of-fact records of professional nn” 
have compassion without sentimentality and sense without = 
ality. The strong, limpid English is a model for all practition., 
of narrative ; the theme may become monotonous tox te 
muscularity of the stripped and athletic prose is an abidi 

delight. It marches so easily and halts only at command: ms 
books in one are not too much of it. Sa 


oe Years of Flying. By Harry Harper. Hutchinson, 


IT is just a quarter of a century since Orvill 

the first true flight recorded in the world’s ~ ng = 
for twelve seconds, at a height of three or four feet and 
speed of thirty-five miles an hour. Last year the corresponding 
records were 653 hours, 38,900 feet, and 319} miles an hour. 
Mr. | Harper, who was selected by Lord Northcliffe in 1996 
to “concentrate upon aviation,’’ has compiled an entertaining 
history from his personal reminiscences of early flights and 
famous civilian pilots. In his later chapters he gives interesting 
details of the new regular air-routes, which now form a net. 
work of 73,000 miles. One British company alone has covered 
four million miles in the last four years, without a single acci- 
dent to its 80,000 passengers. An air-taxi can be hired for 
ninepence a mile, and an aspirant can learn to fly for an 
inclusive charge of £30 


A History of London. By Gordon Home. Benn. 6d. 


TO write the history of London in a book of seventy-eight 
pages is an undertaking which might daunt even the most 
intrepid of historians. Mr. Gordon Home has essayed the task, 
and—considering the difficulties with which he was beset—has 
performed it with consummate success. His little book is a 
model of condensation, and no essential fact has been omitted. 
Beginning with the Roman period he traces the development 
of the city from the time when it first became a habitable place 
to that January morning in 1901 when ‘“ Londoners thronged 
the streets to see the funeral cortége of the mighty Victoria.” 
and he reminds us that “‘ among the mourners they looked with 
interest upon the martial figure of her grandson, the German 
Emperor.’’ Fourteen years later German bombs were being 
dropped upon London. Brief as this small treatise necessarily 
is, the author has contrived to find space for a bibliography and 
a list of the historical monuments of London. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date o lication is 
added in parentheses. _ 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 

Stuptes 1N STRANGE Sours. By Arthur Symons. Sawyer. 

12s, ‘6d. Signed Edition, 42s. 

Tue Letters oF Peter PLyMLey, TOGETHER WITH OTHER SELEC- 

= SERMONS AND SPEECHES. By Sydney Smith. 
ent. 


Caravan Essavs—No. 1. Go East. By Rendel Harris. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. 2s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Empire To ComMonweaLtH. By Walter Phelps Hall. Cape. 
15s. (May 6.) 

Bryan. By M. R. Werne. Cape. 15s. (May 6.) 

Cameos FRoM My Lire, By April Day. Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 64. 

Anne Stuart. By Beatrice Curtis Brown. Biles. 10s. 64. 
(May 7.) 

Atrrep Girpert. By Isabel McAllister. Black. £2 2s. 

Autp AcguatstTance. By The Marquis of Hyntly. Hutchin- 
son, 24s. 

Tue Corpstream Guarps, 1885-1914. By Sir John Hall. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


TRAVEL 


Dretser Looxs at Russia. By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 
5s. (May 9.) 


XU 


= 
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Tus Tarp Route. By Philip Sassoon. Heinemann. lis. 
Far AND N@gaR. By Eleanor Elsner. Herbert Jenkins. 7s, 6d. 
Tus Russian Lanp. By A. Rhys, Williams. Bles. 7s. 6d. 


(May 7.) 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Tue Next Ten YEARS IN British Soctat AND Economic Poticy. 
By G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan. 165s. 

Tus PROPLEM OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND OTHER LECTURES. 
By Henry Clay. Macmillan. 12s. 

Tue Lissrat OUTLOOK. By Hubert Phillips. Chapman and 
Hall. 5s. 


VERSE 
Tus Saitor. By Charlotte Mew. The Poetry Book- 
hop. 3s. 6d. 
‘in Wan. oF SLEEVELESSNESS. By P. R. Stephenson. Scholartis 
Press. 2s. j 


FICTION 

JINGLING IN THE Winv. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Cape. 
7s, 6d. (May 6.) 

Dovste Lives. By Sinclair Murray. Murray. 7s. 64d. 

Tug Uneatp Dest. By E. Almaz Stout. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Tue House OF THE THREE GaNpDeRS. By Irving Bacheller. Hut- 
chinson. 7s. 6d. 

TurouGH THE Front Door. By Barbara Hedworth. Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d. 

Frowerpown. By Ann Knox. Constable. 7s. 6d. (May 9.) 

Tue OTHER SDE OF Malin Street. By Wilder Buell. Longmans. 
%s. 6d. 

Davip Frazer: A Great Man. By Walter Vogdes. Longmans, 
7s. 6d. 

Taz Green Diamonp Mystery. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tur Trout INN TraGepy. By Winifred Greenleaves. Collins. 
Is. 6d. 

Tue IstanD Breyonp Japan. By John Paris. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tus Patient IN Room 18. By M. G, Eberhart. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Kinc’s CanpLe. By Temple Thurston. Putnam. 7s, 6d. 

Hauncn PauncH aND By Samuel Ornitz. Wishart. 
7s. 6d. 

Murper Most Four. By George A. Birmingham. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 
BROWNSTONE AND Ivory. 

Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
Ax Artist Passes. 
6s. 


By Francis D. Grierson. 


By Kenneth Champion Thomas. 


By Arndt Giusti. Chatto and Windus. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 372 
(Curosinc Date: First post Thursday, May 9). 
‘* WHAT HAVE WE HERE?”’ Some LIGHTS OF OTHER DAYS 
WHICH THREW OUT WEAK AND INEFFECTUAL RAYS. 


1. Lays hands on things to which he has no right. 
2. Heart of a heathen compassed round with night. 
3. ‘* Cease, Ocean,’’ cried the maid, ‘‘ and let him rest!”’ 
4. Love for his lawful sovereign fills his breast. 
5. On floors one finds it—oftenest in the hall. 
6. Me in America an elk they call. 
7. Happy the man whose greatest is his wife. 
8. His love for her cost Adonijah’s life. 
9. Thus, one bewailed, I came, and thus shall go. 
10. Statesman and author fond of pomp and show. 
11. Look ere you do it—life may be at stake. 
12. The circles on the grass is’t these that make? 
‘ Solution of Acrostic No. 370 
I sraelit E 
A ncho Why did Dan remain in ships? 
M adnes S? —Judges v. 17. 
tE rrap In ?1 Sam. xxi. 13. 
S trat A 3 Macbeth, Act v. sc. 6. 
E picurea N 
pic ni Cc 
pA P A 
T rumpe 


Acrostic No. 370.—The winner is Mr, A. de V. Blathwayt, 


Bath and County Club, Bath, who has selected as his prize, 

. ‘Memoirs of Captain Carleton,’ published by Routledge and 
reviewed by us on April 20 under the title ‘ Carleton or Defoe?’ 

Ten other competitors named this book, 17 chose ‘ The Coat 

without Seam,’ 13 ‘ The Autobiography of OusAma,’ 12 ‘ E 

‘ to Hindustan,’ 11 ‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,’ etc. 


Atso Correct.—A,. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, Boskerris, Mrs. 


Robt. Brown, M. de Burgh, Carlton, Miss Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, 
J. Chambers, J. R. Cripps, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Maud Crowther, 


Dhualt, D. L., Dolmar, Ursula d’Ot, M. East, Elizabeth, Cyril 
E. Ford, Fossil, G. M. Fowler, E. W. Fox, Hanworth, Jeff, 


Jop, Miss Kelly, John Lennie, Lilian, Mrs, Lole, Madge, Mar- 
garet, Martha, Met, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, M. I. R. 


Mrs. Moloney, Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Peter 
Quis, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Stucco, Hon. 
R. G, Talbot, Twyford, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. 

Other results are held over. 


OON we are all in the old room again, 

Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are _— together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 

Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom see 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours or 
requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever 
attempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 


DEN 


a The following exquisite quotation is taken from “‘ My Lady Nicotine,” by Sir J. M. Barrie. 


SIR $. M. BARRIE ..» “What I call ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco d 


Made by Carreras Ltd., London. Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins 202. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 


would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to 


ordinary mixtures was not so noticeable as 
— i mixtures to the 
cadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to be 
had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mi 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HERE has been no expansion of business on 
the Stock Exchange during the past week. The 
general apathy has been accentuated by the fact 
that in accordance with its usual custom the Stock 
Exchange was closed on Wednesday. Although the 
raising of the German Bank Rate last week had been 
anticipated, the subsequent further fall in the Reichs- 
mark caused some alarm, It had been hoped that 
the raising of the Rate would prove attractive to 
foreign lenders and that the German Exchange Rate 
would move in her favour. The fact that the opposite 
occurred was due to what one might describe as semi- 
panicky withdrawals of funds from Germany on the 
part of French, American and English lenders. I do 
not hold with the suggestion that has been made that 
the raising of the Bank Rate and the depreciation 
in the value of the Reichsmark was due to Machiavel- 
lian efforts on the part of the German authorities. 
Rather do I attribute it to nervousness on the part 
of lenders due to the impasse on the reparation 
question, which led to credits and loans not being 
renewed when they reached maturity. The possibility 
of further depreciation in the value of the Reichsmark 
exists. One can only hope that the position will show 
improvement in the normal way and that further com- 
plications, which would lead to repercussions on our 
market, will be avoided. 


CORPORATION AND GENERAL SECURITIES 
Lord Winchester when presiding at the Second 
Ordinary General Meeting of the Corporation and 
General Securities Ltd., a report of the proceedings 
of which will be found in this Review, referred to the 
efforts the Corporation were making to cultivate the 
great field of gilt-edged stock issues still open to them, 
issues for our Dominions, their great cities and Public 
Utility Corporations. I have referred in the past to 
the successful efforts of the Corporation and General 
Securities to popularize Home Corporation Loans. 
This achievement was of special interest, as it resulted 
from the employment of what can be described as 
revolutionary methods, the advantages of this class 
of investment being brought forcibly to the attention 
of small investors throughout the country by means 
of general advertisements. This appreciation of the 
fact that there is a vast body of small investors ready 
to participate in issues of this nature brought its own 
reward, with the result that those issues sponsored 
by the Corporation proved unqualified successes, and 
borrowers obtained their money on more advantageous 
terms than heretofore. The fact that the Corporation 
propose to adopt the same procedure for Colonial 
Loans is doubly welcome. Not merely is it most 
desirable for small investors to place their savings in 
thoroughly sound securities of this nature, rather than 
in many of the problematical issues which tempt them 
through shilling shares, but the benefits to the Empire 
of the Dominions being able to obtain such funds as 
they require from the Home Market on reasonable 
terms cannot be over-emphasized, The Corporation 
and General Securities obviously find the making of 
these issues a profitable business. Their shareholders 
can have the added satisfaction of realizing that their 
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directors, in addition to earning increased dividends 
are also performing a public service. ’ 


BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 

Among the shares to suffer severely from recia 
tion during recent weeks are the British Cement Pro. 
ducts and Associated Anglo-Atlantics. This fajp is 
probably attributable to sales by those who had 
wrongly purchased shares for purely speculative 
purposes and not as permanent holdings to yield good 
dividends. Now that the general meetings of both 
companies are past and dividends for last year have 
been declared it probably is felt that there jg 
nothing to go for, with the result that the shares have 
been sold. At the present levels these shares are 
particularly attractive, especially as it is understood 
that an important step forward in the progress of what 
is described as the Red Triangle Cement Group has 
recently been consummated in an agreement entered 
into by the Ship Canal Portland Cement Manufacturing 
Company in conjunction with the British Cement Pro. 
ducts and Finance Co., Ltd. I understand an official 
announcement relating to this and other achievements 
of a highly satisfactory nature which have already been 
concluded will be issued in the near future. It js 
significant to note that despite the dullness of the 
shares of the companies concerned, deliveries of 
cement from the Ship Canal and other producing 
companies of the Red Triangle Group for the week 
ending April 27 established a record in the history 
of the Group. 


PRIOR CHARGES 

Although, concurrently with the better tendency 
lately displayed by Home Railway Ordinary stocks, 
there has been some improvement in the Prior charges, 
there are still some good investment) opportunities in 
this latter class of holding. One of these is London 
and North Eastern 4 per cent. second preference 
stock to which I have previously referred and which 
can still be purchased to yield nearly 7 per cent. The 
margin behind this stock after paying interest last year 
was over £100,000 and this should be extended with 
the further improvement in the traffic position which 
now seems to be taking place. This second preference 
stock is a Chancery Court security, but, in view of the 
present small margin behind it, the speculative 
element must not be altogether disregarded. For those 
who wish for greater security—accompanied, of course, 
by a smaller but even still quite a respectable yield, 
the first preference stock of the same railway should 
be suitable. The stock can be bought to’ yield 6 per 
cent. The cover after paying the interest last year 
was over £ 2,800,000. 


GRAMOPHONE SHARES 


Rumours were prevalent early in the week about 
the Columbia Graphophone Company and _ the 
Gramophone (H.M.V.) Company. The shares of 
both these companies have been in active demand 
from America, with the result that they have reached 
a fresh high record price. It will be remembered 
that in January the Radio Corporation of America 
absorbed the Victor Talking Machine Company, and 
as the Victor Talking Machine Company controlled 
the Gramophone (H.M.V.) Company by virtue of 
their holding of ‘‘B’’ shares, this control auto- 
matically passed into the hands of the Radio 
Corporation. It would not be surprising to learn 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total runds Exceed £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,462,000 
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Meetings 
HENRY GLAVE, LIMITED 
THE NEW STORES 

siR ARTHUR WHEELER ON CHANGING FASHIONS 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of Henry Glave, Limited, was 
held at the company’s new store, 80-104 New Oxford Street, W., 
on April 30. Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bart., D.L., J.P. (the Chair- 
man), in moving the adoption of the report, said: is is the 
first balance sheet which covers a complete twelve months since 
we increased our capital, because a year ago our balance sheet 
only showed the result of some eight months’ trading on the 
increased capital. We are, as you know, for the moment chiefly 
a holding company and, to a small extent, a trading company, 
put when these buildings which we are now occupying are 
fnished we expect to be a very important trading, company. 

We own a controlling interest in the United Drapery Stores, 
Limited, which itself is a holding company and receives its 
revenue from a number of old-established and prosperous drapery 
concerns in the Greater London area. 

Our operations here in New Oxford Street have been seriously 
hampered during the past twelve months by the rebuilding 
which is still progressing. 

Our profit for the year is £67,087, which, with the £15,000 
brought in from last year, makes a total available of £82,088, 
as compared with £74,540 a year ago. The oreference dividend 
for the year requires only £5,600. The full 10 per cent. on 
the preferred ordinary takes 430,000, 20 per cent. on the deferred 
takes 430,000, and we are carrying forward £14,674. These 

es relating to the preferred ordinary and the deferred are 
subject to your approval of the resolution about to be submitted. 


SIX ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE 

Our new stores when completed will be a very fine building 
—one of the finest stores in London—and when our building 
programme {fs completed our floor space should amount to 
approximately six acres. 

In this business, as you know, we pay cash, and we take 
the utmost discount from manufacturers and wholesalers. We 
sell for cash exclusively, and as a result we save considerably 
in bookkeeping and clerical work, and we take no risk of bad 
debts. 


The turnover of our stock has been very much speeded up, 
and the results disclosed in this report have been secured in 
spite of adverse factors—the Holborn explosion, for instance. 

For eighty years the house of Glave has catered for ladies’ 
wearing apparel, and has built up a valuable goodwill; this, 
by the way, is not included among the assets in our balance 


THE TREND OF WEST END BUSINESS 

We are living in a time of rapid progress. London is daily 
becoming more crowded, and this crowding is bringing about a 
very definite change. The change to which I want to draw 
your attention is this—that the shopping centre of London, 
the West End, is expanding—just as sure as the City tends to 
spread westward, the shopping centre tends to move our way. 
Before long New Oxford Street -will be to Oxford Street what 
New Bond Street is to the older part of that very well-known 
street. 

I want you—who are shareholders with me in this company 
—to realise that not only are we taking advantage of the trade 
which comes to us to-day, but we are equipping ourselves with 
every modern improvement so that we may meet the large 
increase in business which in a short time will be overwhelming, 
but we shall be ready for it; we shall have, to use a familiar 
expression, *‘ the best claim in a very rich field.’’ 

My business, I admit, is finance, but I happen to live 
in Leicestershire, which, as you know, provides a large pro- 
portion of our home-produced knitted wearing apparel. We find 
that the tendency is for ladies to wear better garments; the 
coarse gauge machinery is being replaced by finer gauge, and 
the trend is towards better quality in the finished article. I 
draw your attention to this point because it affects our policy 
here very materially; we are improving the tone of our store. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 

Mr. W. J. Hopton, J.P., the managing director, in seconding 
the motion, said: Glave’s policy, as you know, is to sell only 
for cash. I have spent the greater part of my business life in 
a ready-money store whose original shareholders were fortunate 
enough to receive no less than £12 for every £1 share they 
held, so I know something about the joys of selling for ‘‘ cash.” 

Glave’s average stock last year was about £8,000 less than 
the previous year, yet we served over 100,000 more customers. 
The advantage of that £8,000 less stock must be obvious to 
you all. It is not the store carrying the largest stocks which 
does the b t return; in our business fashions change very 
quickly and large stocks often mean heavy losses. We believe 
in keeping our stocks well under control so that we are always 
in a position to buy novelties when they come along. 

I have the utmost confidence in the future of Glave’s, believing 
that the store we are now planning will soon take its place fin 
the front rank of London’s most successful businesses. 

Our silk and dress fabric section on the first floor is typical 
of what is to come as the new building progresses, and I invite 
you all to take a look at it after the meeting, compare the 
values and judge for yourselves. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


CORPORATION AND GENERAL 
SECURITIES 


The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Corporation and 
General Securities Coy. Ltd. was held on April 26 in London. 
_ The Marquis of Winchester (the Chairman), who presided, 
in the course of his speech, said: Our net profit for the year 
amounts to £93,981, subject to income tax, which is at the 
rate of over 13 per cent. on our capital of £700,000. We propose 
to write £19,000 off goodwill, reducing this item to £35,000, 
as compared with the original figure of £60,000, to start a 
general reserve account, to which we propose to allocate 
£20,000, and to pay a dividend of 7 per cent. per annum on 
the ordinary shares, which compares with the dividend of 
6 per cent. per annum last year. 

e are invariably prepared to provide temporary finance to 
enable a borrower to choosq the right time to make a Public 
Issue of Stock. Such transactions are valuable in themselves, 
yielding as they do a fair profit to us, but over and above this 
they serve the purpose of keeping us in very close touch with 
our clients and thus consolidating our position with them. 

During the past twelve months Corporations have not been 
quite such active borrowers as in the previous period, but, 
although the Stock Issues have been less numerous, they have 
been for larger amounts, and the sum total is approximately 
the same. We, however, secured the bulk of the business. 
During the year under review the most conspicuous Stock Issue 
which we have made was when we were privileged to handle 
an issue of £5,000,000 for the City of Birmingham. We also 
handled the finance for the City of Newcastle, and, for a second 
time, made a loan on their behalf of £1,500,000. Wakefield, one 
of our very earliest clients, again came to us, as did Doncaster. 
The success that normally attends the issues for which this com- 
pany is responsible is the result of work during a period of 
some three or four years during which we have created a 
following of investors, large and small, who want the loans 
of British Corporations as permanent investments. We have 
reached a stage where we can claim to have nearly a quarter 
of a million investors on our books. 

At practically the same time as you receive this report you 
will see in the papers a Stock Issue which represents our 
maiden effort on behalf of the British Dominions. I refer to 
the Issue of £1,600,000 of 5 per cent. Stock of Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Board of Works at 93} per cent. (Applause.) 

I obviously am not at liberty to disclose, much as I would 
like to, the hopes we hold for the future. It is our earnest 
intention to cultivate the great field of Gilt Edged Stock Issues 
still open to us with the same intensity as we have applied to the 
Stock Issues of British Corporations. I refer to our own 
Dominions, their great cities and public utility Corporations. 

We are at the present time proposing to bring to the notice 
of the great and ever-increasing number of investors in this 
country the wisdom of investing their savings in the Empire 
in the same manner as we claim to have educated them into 
the merits of the Stocks of Corporations in the British Isles. 

The yields obtainable are slightly greater, and, in effect, the 
security is really exactly similar. In the investment field self- 
interest—it might almost be said the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion—demands investment within the Empire. 

I can find no word, unless it were perhaps the word “‘ miracu- 
lous,’’ to describe the financial record of the Empire. During 
the last century or so—in fact, ever since public borrowing 
began—Great Britain, its Corporations, the Great Dominions 
and Colonies and their Municipal undertakings have 
borrowed money which, expressed in sterling, runs into astrono- 
mical figures, literally tens of thousands of millions, and never 
has there been one occasion, so far as I can trace, on which 
capital and interest have not been paid at due date. I cannot 
think how countless must have been the occasions. This is as 
true of every constituent element of the Empire as it is of 
Great Britain herself. 

It is an amazing record and one which is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. When one contrasts such a record with that of foreign 
countries, one realizes that in instilling the wisdom of investment 
within the Empire one is only preaching common sense. 

I have befor@ me a list of foreign States and their Munici- 
palities which have borrowed in London. The list of 
defaulters is lamentable; one after the other failing in one way 
or the other; not meeting coupons when due, failures of sinking 
funds, repayment in depreciated currency and so forth. 

I can only find four countries of Europe who have borrowed 
in London at one time or another and have not defaulted legally 
or morally in one or more of these respects. In the great 
Continents of North and South America I can see only four 
non-British countries who, either themselves or their consti- 
tuent States, have not defaulted in one way or another, and 
yet throughout the world hundreds of British borrowers con- 
sisting of States, Municipalities and Corporate Bodies have been 
financed from London and never a whisper of any failure to 
carry out their obligations to the letter and to the minute. 

These and other facts we are going to make as well known 
to the small investor as they should be, and with all the legiti- 
mate arguments at our command we shall impress and continue 
to impress upon the investing public the desirability not only 
of buying British but investing British. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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that the buying of Columbia Graphophone shares 
had been directly or indirectly, on behalf of the 
Radio Corporation, who quite possibly may by now 
also control this company, At the moment of 
writing these notes no official statement has been 
issued, but it seems possible that the Radio 
Corporation, as a result of these acquisitions, sooner 
or later will absorb both these Gramophone 
companies. It is whispered that if a scheme of this 
sort matures, the value of these two shares will be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of £20. 


ANGLO-ORIENTAL MINING 

The Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation, Limited, 
have issued their first annual report, which must be 
deemed satisfactory. Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able conditions which prevailed during the period 
covered by the accounts, the result achieved is within 
the prospectus estimate; the directors are wisely 
recommending the conservation of resources. The 
total revenue for the period under review was 
4#235,086 and after deducting all expenditure there 
is a balance of £220,227, being the profit available 
for allocation. Preference shareholders have already 
received their fixed dividend of 74 per cent. The 
ordinary shareholders are now to receive a dividend 
of 15 per cent., while the preference shareholders in 
view of their participating rights will receive a further 
dividend of 14 per cent., making 8} per cent. for the 
year. £83,493 is carried forward. 


RIO TINTO 


Lack of space last week precluded reference being 
made to the chairman’s speech at the meeting of the 
Rio Tinto Company. Of outstanding interest to 
shareholders was the statement that the directors 
propose to issue a further 50,000 ordinary shares on 
bonus terms pro rata to their shareholders. Those 
interested in the new Northern Rhodesia copper field 
must have felt gratified by the chairman’s state- 
ment that the Rio Tinto Company had acquired 
considerable interests in Northern Rhodesia, indirectly 
through Mineral Separations, Limited, and directly by 
virtue of a big interest which the company has 
acquired in the Rhodesia Congo Border Concessions. 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL 

Shareholders in the Chemical and Metallurgical 
Corporation, Limited, have every reason to be dis- 
appointed with the manner in which the price of 
their shares has fallen during recent months. Those 
closely connected with the company, however, appear 
satisfied with the progress that is being made and 
optimistic as to the future of the concern, which 
opinion wes confirmed by Mr. Herbert Guedalla at 
the recent National Mining Corporation meeting, 
when he stated that the Corporation still had their 
important holding in the Chemical and Metallurgical 
and that they had no reason to doubt the great value 
of the processes. He further stated that a consider- 
able part of the large plant at Runcorn was now in 
operation. 


A USEFUL REFERENCE BOOK 

The Institute of Commercial Research, Limited, of 
20 Copthall Avenue, are _ responsible for the 
compilation of a reference book entitled ‘ The Issuing 
House Year Book,’ which should prove useful to 
those who make an intelligent study of financial 
affairs. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings of 
the following companies: Corporation and General 
Securities Limited, Henry Glave Limited, Eagle Star 
and British Dominions Insurance Company Limited, 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company Limited, 
and Odhams Press Limited. 


TAuRUS 


‘the adoption of the Report and Accounts, said that ¢ 
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Company Meeting wae 
EAGLE STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

Presiding at the General Meeting of the 
British Dominions Insurance Company, and 
Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P. (the Chairman), in move" 

he 
tions of the Company showed highly satisfact Spare 
the period under review. ory Goring 

In the Life Department new policies numbering 2 
issued, assuring sums of £1,961,446, of which £1,801,946 
retained. This compared with a net retention of £1,557,280 in 
1927. The total Life Funds now stood at £15,381,648, being an 
advance of over £257,000 during the year. The Quinguesnial 
Valuation of the Star. Closed Fund showed excellent results, the 
revealed surplus being approximately £1,500,000, which per- 
mitted an allocation of high Reversionary Bonuses and 
them to transfer to Profit and Loss £148,393 as the Share. 
holders’ proportion of the profits, while a sum of £21,487 in 
respect of the. profits from the Sceptre Fund was carried 
forward to 1929. 

The premiums in the Fire Insurance Department amounted 
to £979,882, which was slightly lower than last year, owing 
to the relinquishment of some reinsurance agreements which it 
was not desired to continue. The loss ratio on earned premiums 
was 47.5 per cent. After providing for a Reserve of 40 per 
cent. the profit from the year transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account was £82,028. 

In the Accident Department premiums amounted to £56,399, 
which showed an increase on the previous year, and after pro- 
viding for all claims paid and outstanding and a reserve of 
40 per cent. of the Premium Income, there remained a profit 
of £41,639 to be carried to Profit and Loss Account. 

The Employers’ Liability Department showed improved results, 
while in the General Department they were enabled, after pro- 
viding all claims paid and outstanding and a reserve of 4 
per cent. to transfer to Profit and Loss £46,868 as against 
£14,264 last year. 

MARINE BUSINESS 

In the Marine Department premiums, less reinsurances out- 
standing and commissions, amounted to £791,343, claims paid, 
less recoveries, being £730,600. A sum of £100,000 was trans- 
ferred from Profit and Loss and the Marine Fund stood at 
£627,586, which showed a higher ratio to the premium income 
than previously. The Chairman dealt in great detail with the 
causes which led to the present unsatisfactory condition of 
Marine business, and the steps which had already been taken 
and the further efforts which were being made to improve 
matters. 

They would see from the Profit and Loss Account that 
£120,000 had been written off the cost of Life Business acquired, 
a further £25,000 had been transferred to the Fire Additional 
Reserve Fund, raising that Fund to £50,000, and £50,000 
had been transferred to the General Reserve Fund, bringing 
that fund up to £1,400,000. 

The carry forward, subject to final dividend, had increased to 

95,462 


The Premium Income for the year amounted to £4,369, 725, 
while their total assets stood at £21,717,403, being an increase 
of £565,179 during the year. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said the Company had never 
been so well equipped as at present for transaciing every class 
of business in all desirable parts of the world and for rendering 
efficient service to the general public. They could, therefore, 
look forward with confidence to progressive success as the years 
went by. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and 
the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors and Staff. 
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ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED | THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH. IN PROFITS INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
SUCCESS OF THE “ PEOPLE ” PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS ADVANCE 
The Ninth Annual General Meeting of Odhams Press Ltd. IMPROVED MARINE BUSINESS 
and was held on April 30 at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, London, w.c. The sixty-seventh or dinary general mee —e. 
30, Mr. W. J. B. Odhams, the chairman of the company, presided. | 244 | ancashi Ltd., 
~ RECORD PROFITS < .- company, Chancery Lane, London, on May i Mr. F. 
ing The Chairman, in moving the adpption of the reporq and’ | 5,1) pes ne ger Pires of the company, presided over a 
ts, said that the record profit carried to the balance sheet The governor, in movin we 7 f 
ere was £176,783, as against £151,753 for 1927 and £116,872 fot | account’ said that 1928 Teport and 
hich, he thought, would be regarded as satisfactory. th , , turned out to be one of the best — 
“ia ay assets side of the accounts the item ‘ Premises and | \. > had ever had—not quite reaching their maxima in the 
a + showed, after writing off depreciation of £47,200, an historic years 1919 and 1920—but still good enough for the 
sal Plan of £22,200, due to the new plant necessary to carry shareholders of any company, insurance or otherwise, to be 
- ares increasing work of the company. They had had a proud of. The fire and accident departments yielded a profit 
. out turnover, a larger gross profit and a larger net almost identical with that of 1927. The marine department 
watt. gross ~ and produced the largest amount of profit 
whic ey had experienced since the fervid days of the war. 
+ OUTPUT OF NEWSPAPERS There was an increase in the business of £93,490, making a 
ed The average output of newspapers and periodicals produced by | premium income of £1,475,945, and the profit was £145,302 
the company averaged more ~~ yo copies per week, or | against £96,507. 
250,000,000 per annum. His statement gave a general 
Med ong the company’s business, which was unique among ; INCREASED P REMIUMS . 
ing inting and newspaper houses. The total premiums for the year, excluding any life business, 
h it wrong in speaking of the wth of the busi- | Were 47,360,522, or an increase of £177,928, and there was a 
ums It would be peaking gro us 
ness to pass over in silence the services of Mr. Elias, and not | realised net profit, after all deductions of taxation, of £670,470, 
bs to refer to his great efforts in putting upon the market the | OF 9.11 per cent., against £628,111 or 8.75 per cent. After 
improved John Bull. providing for all liabilities and for the dividend, the reserve 
399, THE “ PEOPLE ” funds had been increased from £9,299,038 to £9,967,048. 
pro- MARINE PROFITS 
One other important interest of the company which gave 
+. a very large printing contract to-day, and a promise of hand- When, under the conditions prevailing the Board were able 
some return not only in printing, but on their share interest— | to report a gross profit on their marine undertaking of 12.67 per 
ts, more than 80 per cent.—was the People newspaper. The net | cent., the shareholders could not help being appreciative, par- 
circulation of the People had, under Mr. Elias’s direction, ticularly because he really believed that that was a reasonable 
er increased from 300,000 four years ago to over 2,000,000 net | indication of the quality of the business which they had on their 
inet sales per week to-day. For at least one year more they must not | books consequent upon the rigid standard which they had 
expect to receive dividends, because profits were being used in | endeavoured to adhere to. 
wiping off development expenditure. In the meantime, the sub- In 1928 the General Foreign Field was not quite so good in 
stantial printing profit was with them, and they must be | its results as in the previous year. The backbone of the com- 
weg content for a little while longer to reap the benefits with one | pany’s foreign business was that of the Dominions overseas. 
aid, hand only instead of, as later, they hoped, with both. The directors had decided to increase the dividend by another 
— The report and accounts were adopted, and the dividend of | Is. a share. 
A... _ 15 per cent. on the Ordinary shares was confirmed. The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Book Bargains 


Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, Portraits and other 
illustrations. 5 vols. London 1833. £3 10s. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. 3 vols. Library Edit. 10s. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 3 vols. £12 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £8 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
Wells’s Time Machine. 1885. 
Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
M » and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
* Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20 F. Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 6GO YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Shipping 
& O & BRITISH 


= INDIA 4 
MAIL AND PASSENGER 5 
Contract with H.M. 
LONDON, 
RMA, 
—_ 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
CHIN A, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, 
AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAN 
P. & O. and B.I, Tickets interchangeable, 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 4 Cockspur 
ndon, S.W.1; for Freight 
Street, London, Lente oc General Business, P. &0. 


B.l. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 


Street, E.C3 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing” boots, 

or “ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, S¢ 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. . 


Personal 


= HE ROYAL RELIGION.” Read the beautiful 
a peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity 
fourteen Festivals. Post paid Is. 6d. Mr. I. Broze, 
77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


Scholarships 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on June 11, 12 and 13 for 
three ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 22 

*® Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Car for Sale 


14 H.P. HILLMAN TOURING CAR, 1927. 5-Seater. 


Perfect condition. Immediate possession. 4135. A 
bargain. For full particulars write Box 34, SaTurpat 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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